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THE DIE CAST. 


HE country was looking its best to-day. A morning shower 
had washed the air and brought out the full fragrance and 
colour of the flowers in the garden, of the trees and turf in the 
park, of the beanfield to the right, of the tangled thorns and resinous 
pines in the woods to the left. By the afternoon, as it was now, the 
clouds had lifted and the sun was shining ; so that the Abbey and 
the grounds, lying full to the south, were literally flooded with light, 
and the whole place looked as if newly minted to-day. From every 
voice and circumstance of nature stole out that subtle hope, that 
sense of possibility in the future, which fills the heart with undefined 
pleasure ; as if our sorrow had passed with the winter weather and 
we were left free to love and enjoy. It wasa day when the owners 
of lands and the dwellers in fair places feel doubly the delight of 
life and the graciousness of fortune; and Richard, for all his pain, 
recognized the influences of the moment as keenly as of old. 

He looked out with the pride of the owner, mixed with the loving 
understanding of the naturalist and the deeper thoughts of the philo- 
sopher, as he and Hermione passed the open window to the table 
beyond. What a grand day for the land, he thought ; and how well 
he knew those thousand sounds and scents which were ever to him 
like-the voices of friends whom he could trust! How glorious was 
this thing which man calls Nature!—what a mine of truth and know- 
ledge! And then he sighed, and looked again on the papers in his 
hand and Hermione by his side. 
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Her husband’s study was a strangely unfamiliar place to Her- 
mione. For the last five or six years now—since first that vague 
dissatisfaction with his pursuits which had grown of late to'such 
overpowering height had begun to germinate in her mind—she had 
not much affected it, and had always sniffed a little disdainfully at 
the uncongenial things which lay about. But now those unconge- 
nial things were actively sinful to her eyes ; the place was infected 
throughout; and had she come here when not absolutely compelled, 
she would have felt like a second Naaman bowing in the house of 
Rimmon—but a Naaman without a dispensation. She had not been 
here since that fatal Christmas night when her husband and Ringrove 
had represented to her and Virginia all imaginable personal coarse- 
ness and spiritual darkness ; and, as she had rightly judged, the 
renewal of the impression was useful, on Superior’s side, by shocking 
her sense of intellectual propriety and making her realize yet more 
keenly the gulf between her and that infidel whose name she bore— 
though she bore it set so far in the shadow of her own. Still, though 
the skulls and bones, the flints and fossils, the maps of the moon and 
spectroscopic diagrams that were about were so many accusers, setting 
forth Richard’s scientific presumption and abominable atheism, she 
was agonized by what she had to do. The fresh sweet time had 
softened her even beyond her wont—of the kind as she was to be 
softened through her senses, delicately touched. For some time now 
her heart had wavered back to her husband, and nothing but the 
tremendous power which Mr. Lascelles had over her by confession 
kept her steady to the point to which she had been brought ; nothing 
but her fear of eternal damnation, should he refuse to absolve her, 
held her to the stake where she was to undergo torture and inflict 
what she endured. What a dreadful moment it was for her !—she 
who knew what was to come, and poor dear Richard who knew 
nothing! She was quite unlike herself as she crossed the room with 
him in a tumult of conflicting feelings, hating his atheism and her 
own action about equally ; loving and condemning him ; fearing Mr. 
Lascelles yet fascinated by him; and unable to see her way clear 
before her, save in unqualified submission. 

Richard drew the chair to the table and laid the paper before her, 
courteous and tender as he always was, and to-day something more. 
He dipped the pen in the ink and held it ready for her use. 

“ These are the leases of the Lane End cottages,” he said. “They 
only want your signature.” 

Though he had supreme authority in the management of the 
estate, according to the terms of the power of attorney given to him 
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at Mr. Fullerton’s death, he had always kept up this little formality 
of joint signature when leases were granted. He had begun it in the 
early days of their happiness, not as an act of homage to the Lady of 
the Manor and the recognition of her rights so much as a declaration 
of unity between husband and wife and the association of her privi- 
leges with his duties ; and he had continued it ever since. But 
Hermione, indolent and satisfied, had neither asked nor cared to 
know any particulars of the papers she signed; and more than once 
had stopped his mouth with a kiss when he wanted to explain. What 
did she know about business !—she used to say, with a pretty laugh 
—he knew and she did not ; but she liked to see her name bracketed 
together with his. ‘To-day“however when she sat down she did not 
take the pen as usual, but, looking at the endorsement, asked : 
“ What leases did you say ?” with an affectation of interest as well as 
ignorance that was as new as her Ritualism—and his pain. 

“ For the houses at Lane End,” he repeated. 

‘* Are these the men who were turned out by Cuthbert Molyneux ?” 
she asked again, fluttering the leaves and making believe to read what 
she saw. 

“ Yes,” said Richard. 

She glanced at the door. It was open by about an inch, and she 
distinctly saw the outline of a face and the gleam of eyes watching her. 

“ They ought not to have these houses,” she then said in a faint 
voice and trembling. 

“ No !—why ?” 

He had been leaning over her up to this moment, pointing out 
with one hand the place where she was to sign—the pen in his other 
hand. Now he laid down the pen, took his finger from the paper, 
and straightened himself. 

“ They are infidels,” said Hermione. 

“‘ Is that a reason why they should be homeless?” he asked, still 
quite quietly. 

“ It is a reason why they should not have houses on my estate,” 
she answered after a pause, her manner by no means so decided as 
her words. 

He was silent, feeling the ground before him. 

“T have pledged myself to them,” he then said rather slowly. 
“ These cottages were built expressly for them and have been assigned 
from the foundation-stone. Some of the men indeed are already in 
possession. John Graves, for one, moved in on Friday; and others 
are moving to-day. They trusted to my word in the matter of the 


leases, which came from Starton only to-day.” 
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“ T am sorry, of course ; I do not like to distress you or to dis- 
turb them. I hate interfering in things ; but they ought not to have 
these houses ; I ought not to harbour them.” 

Hermione spoke in short interrupted phrases, her breath often 
failing her, her colour coming and going, her whole being in disorder. 

“ It is my doing, not yours,” he answered, watching her. 

“T am responsible to God—it is my estate,” she returned with 
difficulty, again glancing at the door. 

“ Why does your responsibility to God make you refuse these 
men as tenants?” he asked. “ They are industrious, sober, well- 
conducted ; they stand at a fair rent, and are sure to pay punctually. 
You could not have more desirable tenants.” 

“‘ They are the enemies of the Church,” she answered. 

“ T also,” said Richard, with emphasis. 

Again she trembled, but she did not speak. She only sighed, and 
her lips began to quiver. It was a heavy burden laid on her, and 
she felt as if Superior had been needlessly cruel. After all, what did 
it signify ?_ Even infidels must live somewhere ; and then she checked 
herself as in the commission of a sin, and remembered her primary 
duty of Obedience. 

“ I cast in my own lot with theirs,” then said her husband, after 
another slight pause, still keeping his eyes on her, studying her every 
movement, her every look and change of colour. 

“ How can you do that? You have not built a cottage for your- 
self,” she answered simply, not taking his meaning. 

“ No, but I have given my word and must keep it—or fall with 
it,” he said. 

She made no answer; still fluttering over those fatal leaves where 
she seemed to read all but knew nothing. 

“Surely this is a mere passing fancy!” then said Richard. 
“ Are you serious, Hermione? Do you really mean to use your 
moral rights—my legal powers would count for nothing against your 
will—and forbid these houses to my friends ?” 

‘“‘ What an extraordinary thing to say, Richard! As if a gentle. 
man can make friends of blacksmiths and tailors!” was her child- 
ishly disdainful comment, glad of an escape into another question, 
like one in pain shifting the position for a moment's ease. 

“ My wife! The Man whom you have deified made His friends 
of publicans and sinners, of lepers and castaways,” said Richard, with 
one of his old tender but half-playful smiles—the sign of remonstrance 
usual with him when Hermione was wont to be more than commonly 
illogical and wide of the mark. “ If the teaching of Jesus means 
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anything at all, it means democracy carried to its ultimate limits, and 
far beyond my standpoint. His democracy was out-and-out socialism 
traversed by class enmity to the rich and respectable—gué rich and 
respectable—and mine is only the recognition of human worth 
wherever found, independent of social condition.” 

“ We leave the Church to explain all that,” she said hastily and 
with a freer manner. Argument was not so painful as action. “ Of 
course Protestants who go to the Bible for themselves fall into error 
and make what was given us for our salvation their destruction 
instead. But we who are good Church people are better taught.” 

“ Taught the value of class exclusiveness ?—of strict caste ?” 

“ Of ordained degrees of dignity and obedience to authority,” she 
answered, using the vicar’s own words spoken for her guidance not 
so long ago. 

Her husband looked at her with a smile, this time of infinite 
sadness. 

“ Yes, you have been well taught enough!” he said, with a sigh. 
“ I scarcely recognize your mind as the same sweet simple intellect 
it used to be, as innocent of dialectics as of evil. You are now as 
clever in casuistry as one would expect the pupil of—Mr. Lascelles 
—to be.” 

She blushed and looked uneasy. 

“T have had to be taught everything,” she answered. “ My 
mind was a blank sheet of paper when Superior—Mr. Lascelles— 
first came.” 

“ Across which he has written, in bolder characters than I care 
to see, words which are of all others the most painful to me,” he 
said. “ But,” rousing himself, “ we are wandering from the subject 
on hand, and this matter of the leases must be settled. What do 
you really mean to do? Will you sign, or refuse to grant them ?” 

She was silent for what seemed an eternity to her, tossed as she 
was from side to side, and coward as she naturally was to pain. She 
held the leaves between her fingers, and the dead silence which had 
fallen between her and her husband seemed to have reached out 
into the world beyond. She heard nothing but the beating of her 
own heart and the half-checked breathing which a little more would 
turn to tearless sobs; then the figure behind the door rustled audibly 
and the schoolroom bell rang out for prayers. 

“I cannot sign them,” she said in a low voice and with effort, 
letting her hands fall nervelessly on the desk. 

Richard caught his breath, and a slight quiver stirred his lips. 
The blow had fallen, and so far reality was better than suspense. 
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But he did not give up the contest yet. It was not for himself, but 
for those whom he called his friends, that he was striving—and not 
against Hermione, but against Mr. Lascelles. 

* You do not see the cruelty of this refusal?” he asked, after a 
pause. “ You do not see that it is essentially an act of persecution, 
and as unjust as it is—what shall I say?—tyrannical? I, your hus- 
band, hold and teach the doctrines for which you punish these men, 
yet I possess your estate, enjoy your fortune, live in your house, and 
you forbid them to be even your tenants ?” 

“Tt is not by my wish nor with my consent that you do teach 
these awful doctrines,” she said half timidly. Again there was a 
slight movement at the door, and the schoolroom bell seemed to 
ring out yet more imperatively, more loudly :—‘‘ and I am wrong to 
allow it,” she added, her colour coming again, and her breath almost 
as much disturbed as if she had been running. 

He looked at her narrowly. 

“T always must teach them,” he said slowly. “I shall teach 
them to the last hour of my life, and only death shall stop my 
mouth. Christianity represents to me darkness and falsehood, 
science and Agnosticism, light and reason ; and under all penalties 
I must remain true to the faith that is in me.” 

Now was the crucial moment. All that Superior had said, and 
all that he had done by right of his office—his exhortations, his 
commands, his anger, and that awful prohibition !—all that Edith 
Everett had urged, and all that she herself believed, came in one 
huge wave of spiritual terror over her mind. It was her final mo- 
ment of choice, her unalterable decision between a love which they 
had taught her to regard as unblessed and shameful, and the Lord 
who had died for her and whom she would crucify afresh if she did 
not sacrifice her husband; between the Holy Catholic Church, 
whose priest held the keys of heaven and hell, and the infidel who, 
himself eternally doomed, would drag her along with him to the 
place of everlasting torment ; between Mr. Lascelles and Richard— 
the rights given by confession or the duties owing to marriage. 
Which was it to be ?—with the bell sounding for prayers and Edith 
Everett watching through the half-opened door, seeming to repeat 
her last warning words : “ Remember ! God sees you, and Superior 
will have to be told.” 

“No,” then said Hermione in a low voice, scarcely able to 
articulate. 

“What do you mean, dear? ‘No’ to what—in what sense?” 
he asked. 
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“ Your infidel doctrines—you must not go on teaching them— 
not here—not in the Institution,” she faltered. 

‘I built the Institution for that very purpose,” he said. 

“ You must not any longer,” was all that she could say; and the 
woman behind the door smiled. 

“ Be explicit, my wife,” he said, for the second time going back 
to the old phrase of the past, which he had given up ever since that 
terrible day when she had withdrawn herself from him. He took a 
chair and sat down by her, speaking with intense tenderness and 
the very pathos of patient dignity. “I do not want you to give 
yourself more pain than is necessary,” he said, laying his hand on 
hers as it rested on the table. “I only want to have your meaning 
clear. Have your friends counselled you to take the administration 
of the estate out of my hands?—and do you mean to take their 
advice?” 

“ You must not preach blasphemy in the Institution,” she said 
evasively. 

“‘ But that amounts to a prohibition; and prohibition means that 
you dispossess me. Speak plainly, dear—you have never found me 
a harsh husband, and will not now. I only want to have your real 
wishes, so that we may not make a mistake.” 

He laid his other hand gently on her shoulder. 

“You are an infidel,” said Hermione. “You use your power 
here against the Church.” 

Then she covered her face with her hands, too broken and 
bewildered even to pray. 

“And if I do not conform to the creed in which I do not 
believe, you take the power of administration from me? Say it all 
out now—yes or no!” 

“Yes,” said Hermione, almost in a whisper. 

Surely now the sacrifice was complete ! 

Richard passed his hand over his forehead and cleared his eyes. 
Then he rose from his seat and went to the window, leaning against 
the frame, looking out on the view before him. But it was as if a 
veil had been drawn between him and all that he looked at—as if 
Nature, so long his friend, had suddenly shut herself away from him, 
and was now indifferent and silent. 

“Your will is my law,” he then said quietly, coming back to her 
side. ‘I will not press you further. Poor child! I know what it 
has cost you to come to this !” 

“Oh, yes! it has! it has!” she said eagerly, grateful that 
he should believe her less cruel than she seemed to be, and glad 
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that he should recognize her suffering rather than blame her for his 
pain. 

“ Things have gone too far now to be patched up,” he continued, 
“and I have nothing for it but to yield.” He was silent for a 
moment. “Morse knows all that you have to do and can keep 
things straight for you,” he then went on to say, speaking in a more 
composed, more business-like tone. “ You will find the books and 
accounts quite clear and intelligible. The whole of your affairs are 
in perfect order ; no outstanding debts beyond the necessary current 
expenses ; nothing confused or obscure anywhere. And you can 
always write to me if you want further information.” 

At the words, “write to me,” Hermione looked up with a start; 
as at the words, “ no outstanding debts,” she had thought with a pang 
of her own entanglements, which she would be so much ashamed to 
confess, yet which she did not know how to arrange unaided ; but 
notwithstanding her sudden terror she did not speak. She laid, 
instead, her hand on her mouth to stifle her sobs and repress the 
recantation of all that she had just now professed and ordained. 

“T do not think I have anything to tell you more than this,” he 
continued. “It has been an easy property to manage, and every- 
thing is in perfect order.” 

She turned to him suddenly and raised her blue eyes to his. It 
was the impulse of a caress ; but she remembered herself in time and 
fell back to her former drooping attitude and tortured air. 

“ Good-bye, old love,” he went on to say, pitying her pain and for 
her sake wishing to get it all over nowat once. ‘“ You have made me 
the happiest of men for all our lives together until now when you 
have suffered these strange influences to come between us and take 
you from me. But I do not forget the past because of the present ; 
and though I pity you Ido not condemn you; not for anything, 
sweet wife—except for the loss of our child.” 

His voice changed as he said this, and again he turned away to 
the window, where he stood leaning against the frame. 

Hermione rose from her place and went up to him. 

“Why do you speak as if you were going away?” she asked, her 
natural weakness conquering her unnatural strength. “ You are not 
going to leave me, Richard ?” 

“Can you expect anything else, dear?” he asked, always gentle, 
always patient, but with dignity as well as tenderness. “Can you 
even wish that I should stay here to bear witness to my enemy’s 
triumph? You have preferred Mr. Lascelles to me, and I have no 
choice left me.” 
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“Not Mr. Lascelles to you, but my Director,” she stammered. 

“ Man or Director, it is all one to me,” he answered. “I make 
no difference between the two. But in any case, ask yourself whether 
the position to which you have reduced me is one which the man 
whom you once loved, and who is the father of your child, ought to 
hold. I cannot believe that you wish to humiliate me to the point 
of keeping me here as a kind of footstool for Mr. Lascelles to buffet 
at his pleasure.” 

“You are only asked to give up your lectures, and not use 
my money to spread infidelity and befriend atheists,” she answered 
wildly, preaching peace where there was none. She wrung her 
hands as she spoke, and looked round the rvom as if trapped and 
scared. 

“Do not try to salve over hard facts by soft words,” he said. 
“ That is unworthy of us both.” 

“No! it is only that!” she cried. 

“Ah! my wife, do not lay flattering unctions to your soul,” he 
said. ‘“ You have dispossessed me simply in obedience to Mr. Las- 
celles. Had it not been for him I might have taught what I liked to 
the end of time. Well—so be it. You have the power and I have 
no remedy. There is nothing for me but to submit, and leave you. 
The law is on your side; on mine only the love which has at last 
failed to touch you.” 

“ But what shall I do alone? You cannot go! I cannot live 
alone !” she said. 

“If you want me you can send for me,” he answered. “ You will 
always find me where you left me. Nothing will ever change with 
me ; and when you have flung off this hallucination, with all its 
crookedness and want of truthfulness, you have only to call me to 
your side again, and I will come—you know how gladly.” 

“ Richard, you must not go!” she cried hysterically, clinging to 
his arm. 

“It is this or your own full and unconditional return to me,” he 
answered. “There is no alternative. If you are sincere in not 
wishing to separate, you will come with me and leave all this pain 
and horror till you have got beyond its danger. Will you come, 
Hermione? Shall we go back to the old happiness and union? 
Speak, my wife, old dear love—say, shall we?” 

He drew her closer to him, and kissed her forehead. 

What was that small sound which came through the half-opened 
door? Richard heard nothing, but to Hermione it was audible and 
intelligible enough. 
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“Oh, why are you an infidel?” she cried, with a terrified look, 
freeing herself from his arms with a gesture of despair. 

“It is too late to ask that now,” he answered, again passing 
his hand over his face and clearing his eyes. “It is too late all 
round! Good-bye, old love! It is useless to give you or myself 
more sorrow. The die has been cast. I recognize my fate. Good- 
bye ! ” 

He turned for the last time, and was half-way through the room, 
when she called him with a cry as if she were in fearful pain. 

“ Richard !” she cried, her face convulsed with anguish. 

He stopped. 

She made a sudden rush forward. 

“ You must not go!” she exclaimed. “ Richard! my husband! 
my beloved !” 

The door opened abruptly, and Edith Everett came quickly into 
the room. 

“Tam afraid I am intruding,” she said, with a cold, sarcastic 
smile. “ But the bell is ringing, Hermione, and we shall be late for 
evensong.” 

Hermione shrank back as if she had been detected in a crime. 
Richard stood his ground quietly. 

“ With whom do you elect to go, Hermione?” he asked ; “with 
Mrs. Everett or myself ?” 

“T can answer that,” said Edith, taking the poor, weak, unresist- 
ing hand and drawing it within her arm. “ You will come with me, 
Hermione ; because if you do not, you will deny our Lord, defy the 
Church, and sink your soul to the lowest depths of hell. You are 
bound to obey as the Church has ordained.” 

“Is this your deliberate choice, my wife—with all that depends 
on it? Will you forsake me for these cruel destroyers of happiness 
and love? Oh, Hermione! shake off this hideous nightmare once 
for all! Come with me—with your husband, your friend—and leave 
these heartless fanatics to themselves! Come! come, wife!” 

He laid one hand tenderly on her head, and passed the other 
round her soft, fair shoulders. 

Mrs. Everett shuddered. 

“ These sinful familiarities !” she said. ‘‘ My sister, how can you, 
a pure-hearted woman, endure them? The caresses of the devil, 
and you a child of our Mother!” 

Hermione hid her face on her friend’s shoulder. 

“Speak, my wife! speak, old love!” said Richard, with inex- 
pressible tenderness, “Will you come with me, or go with her?” 
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“ The Church commands you to come with me,” said Mrs. Everett. 
“Tf you do not, you worship Satan, not our Lord.” 

“ TI cannot disobey the Church,” said Hermione, in a suffocated 
voice. 

“Now you are answered!” said Mrs. Everett triumphantly. 
“She has saved her soul alive, and the gates of hell have not pre- 
vailed. You have done well,” she whispered to Hermione caress- 
ingly. ‘Our Lord and His Blessed Mother are looking down on 
you from on high, and the Church will give you absolution and 
blessing !” 

Then, half carrying her, she bore her away from the room, leaving 
Richard alone, conquered, humiliated and dispossessed. 

The victory gained with so much effort was not endangered by 
negligent holding. All that day Hermione was kept at the Vicarage 
in a state of spiritual intoxication which prevented her from feeling 
or thinking. Superior received her back into the bosom of the 
Church as joyfully as if she had been the traditional prodigal who 
had repented of her sins and returned into the way of grace from 
that of destruction. He received her confession, and gave her abso- 
lution with a fulness of assurance that made her feel as if already 
accepted into heaven. He drew vivid pictures of the beaming satis- 
faction felt by Divine Personages, and the joy passed round among 
the angels on account of her recall. He painted with a generous 
palette and a juicy brush the pains of that place of eternal torment 
which she had escaped; and made her thrill with terror as she seemed 
almost to hear the gnashing of teeth and the cries of unclean and 
impotent despair from which she had just escaped. It was like the 
loud music and strong drugs, the intoxicating perfumes and delight- 
ful finery with which a Hindi: woman is surrounded on her sacrifice, 
reconciled to her loss and assured of her gain. Her conscience 
drugged and her vanity excited—her superstition roused to the 
highest point, here of hope, there of fear—her affections turned from 
their natural course and poisoned at the source—her very weakness 
made a fulcrum for the strength of those who had overcome her—she 
was helpless in their hands. They were crafty, and she was simple ; 
they were clever, and she was credulous ; they were cruel, and she 
was timid ; and, above all, they believed in themselves and their 
doctrines, and so had the extra leverage of sincerity against her. 

All day long and far into the evening they kept up this spiritual 
music and incense, these drugs, this finery, by which their victim and 
widow was cajoled into completing the sacrifice already begun—pre- 
vented from leaping off the funeral pyre which they had laid for her 
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best womanhood, her highest fidelity, her purest love. They intoxi- 
cated her as thoroughly as if they had given her strong wine to drink 
or Indian hemp to smoke ; and made her as incapable of clear 
thought or honest reflection as if she had been physically insensible. 
She was in the spiritual ecstasy of the spiritually drunk, and knew 
nothing beyond the devout joys of holy imagination. She was one 
of the Accepted ; and her unresisting obedience to Superior was the 
price which she had paid for the assurance of that acceptance. She 
had no sense of morality, no conscience beyond obedience, and was 
in that state wherein women have sacrificed their children to Moloch, 
flung their darlings to the lions when commanded by the high priest, 
who to them was the voice of their god. The victory was absolute, 
as complete in all its circumstances as the warmest advocate of lay 
submission could desire ; and when the two women left the Vicarage, 
Edith Everett said in a hurried tone to Mr. Lascelles, as he handed 
her into the carriage :— 

“* Did I not promise that I would bring her to reason? Now will 
you trust me again?” 

“ The cleverest woman I know anywhere !” he answered warmly, 
looking right into her eyes. ‘‘ And one of the most faithful daughters 
of the Holy Mother,” he added in a prim voice, dropping his own 
demurely. 


CuHaPTER XXXII. 
THE CONQUERED AND THE CONQUERORS. 


Tue Institution chanced to be more than usually crowded to- 
night, for the subject of the lecture was attractive. It was to be a 
rapid survey of salient points showing the homogeneity of our 
planetary system as proved by the spectroscope, and of life on the 
earth as proved by evolution. And certain of the Laodiceans 
among the congregation, who subscribed neither to Ritualism nor to 
the upsetting theories of science, but who liked to keep well with 
their parson and to learn exciting facts when they could, had agreed 
among themselves to turn a deaf ear to the anti-scriptural appli- 
cations so sure to be made, and go to the lecture to hear what 
Mr. Fullerton had to say about the unfinished condition of Jupiter 
and the telluric analogies of Mars—the development of man from an 
ascidian and the close chain of likeness running through the whole 
race of the vertebrates, 
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It would be rare fun too, said some, to hear how all these data 
would be found to prove one thing in his hands when they had 
just been made to prove another in those of an orthodox popularizer 
of science whom Mr. Lascelles had lately had down at Crossholme 
to refute the local Apollyon and hoist him with his own scientific 
petard. Yes, it would be rare fun, said those who were lazily in- 
different to the contradictions between fact and faith ; rare fun, said 
the presumptuous ignorant who think it fine to sneer at the know- 
nothingness of philosophers, because, while they all acknowledge 
the same facts, they all make irreconcilable deductions. They and 
some others promised themselves a fine treat ; wherefore the room 
was fuller than it had been of late, since Mr. Lascelles had chris- 
tened it the Devil’s Shop, and made abstention therefrom a sine gud 
non of Church acceptance and a share in the good things dealt out 
to the faithful ; and, with the contradictiousness of fate, on the very 
night when Richard would have been glad to have met only his 
handful of sympathetic friends, to whom he could speak freely and 
without pain, he was encountered by a host of the curious, the in- 
different, the semi-inimical—and one active enemy in the person of 
Adam Bell, the vicar’s colly-dog and spy. 

Mild and quiet as ever, but as pale as if his veins had not a 
drop of red blood left in them, Richard gave his lecture in his old 
manner and with his old care. The bold word said in the calm 
voice, so peculiarly his characteristic ; the richness of illustration to 
fix attention ; the choiceness and yet simplicity of language to raise 
the literary taste and insure the self-respect of his hearers, so that 
they should not feel themselves spoken down to, and yet should 
perfectly well understand all that was said to them and be in no 
wise addressed over their heads ; all the tact and thoroughness, the 
delicacy and thoughtfulness, which made him such a consummate 
lecturer for working-men, were as evident to-night, during his agony, 
as they had ever been at his best and freest moments. Nothing 
could have shown more clearly the nature of the man whom his 
wife had been induced to repudiate as an emissary of the Evil One ; 
nothing could have proved more conclusively his conscientiousness, 
his patience, his self-control, his high idea of duty and what each 
member owes to the community of which he forms a part. It was 
only when all the facts came to be known that the men who listened 
to him now with pleasure, remembered him as he was to-night with 
reverence. Even Adam Bell confessed, in that small cynical 
“‘mind-cell” which other men cail their souls, that Humanity in its 
highest development is a thing rightly worshipped ; and that Mr. 
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Fullerton was a man who made one somehow believe pretty clearly 
in a God. 

When the illustrative and physical part of his lecture was finished 
Richard went back on his old argument—the untrustworthiness of 
the Bible wherever it can be tested, and the consequent untenable 
pretensions of the priesthood whose fundamental claim is based on 
scriptural infallibility. It was all false throughout, he said ; and the 
chain of reasoning, however logical in itself, which gives spiritual 
power and insight to the clergy, falls to pieces when we examine the 
starting-point—like those conjuror’s chains which can only be undone 
by pulling out the first link. But that first link had been pulled out 
—some generations ago now. So soon, he said, as it was proved 
that the sun is the centre of our system and the earth only one of 
many planets revolving round it; so soon as it was proved that we 
and all these other worlds were of the same identical substance as 
the sun, and that this was only one of many systems like our own; 
so soon too as the doctrine of evolution in nature became established 
as a scientific fact, true in substance if in parts faulty in detail—so 
soon did the Bible become a simply human record of puerile fables 
mixed up with lofty thought— interesting as an historical study, but a 
dead letter as Revelation. They could judge of its infallibility by the 
difference between proved cosmic facts and the explanation of things 
given in its pages. They could judge whether the importance as- 
signed by it to man, and all that followed on that importance, was 
likely in view of his relative position in the universe ; and if the 
groundwork thus failed them, what became of the superstructure ?— 
if the Bible was proved untrustworthy in its facts, where did they 
stand, those ecclesiastics who offered themselves as its divinely 
inspired interpreters? Of those ecclesiastics, he said, he must again 
and again warn his hearers to beware Men who thought it within 
the range of their duty to take the children from the parents, to sever 
husband and wife and destroy the peace of families, were not of the 
kind to be welcomed into English homes or encouraged as the leaders 
and guides of society. No human affection was sacred to them if it 
stood in the way of ecclesiastical aggrandizement ; no morality was of 
value if in opposition to their dogma. They cared only to consoli- 
date their power and deepen the influence which superstition had 
allowed them to gain over the lives and minds of men. And 
with their confessed principle of the end justifying the means, 
they knew neither remorse nor fear in the methods adopted to 
secure that end. 

He besought them to lay to heart all that he had said to them for 
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some years now ; and to understand clearly that they were at this 
moment in the thick of the fight between knowledge and superstition, 
tyranny and freedom. The new vicar had resolved to carry Cross- 
holme, and he had spared no pains to insure the victory. He gave 
them fine sights and good music in the services to charm their senses, 
and he would do more in this way when the church should be 
reopened ; he sought to terrify them with old wives’ fables of eternal 
damnation for being what they were born to be, unless they would 
go to him and the Church for safety ; he roused their imagination, 
subjugated their intelligence, damped their energies, soothed their 
sorrows—yes, he soothed their sorrows! and got his tightest hold 
when they were weakest !—by promises of a heaven where they 
should be compensated for the sufferings and shortcomings of their 
lives on earth ; and he attacked them still more closely by charities 
which degraded them to accept. The whole thing was a net closely 
woven and craftily cast, and meant in all its circumstances, simply 
and solely, power to the Church ; which in its turn meant loss of 
liberty to the laity. Let them beware of all that was now offered to 
them, and be brave to bear loss, if that should be included in stead- 
fastness to their birthright of mental freedom and manly indepen- 
dence. This was his last word to them—at least for the present. 
He was leaving Crossholme to-morrow, and it would probably be 
long before he should see them again, if ever. The Institution was 
to be shut against the old members, and would pass into other hands, 
and be used for other purposes ; (his pale face flushed when he said 
this, and his lips twitched visibly beneath his moustache) ; and this 
was the last lecture which he should give them here from this place. 
And so he bade them all heartily farewell and trusted that he had 
not been their fellow-worker—their fellow-seeker after truth—for so 
many years in vain. 

His voice a little failed him, when he thus bade them farewell ; 
but he recovered himself before he had betrayed his emotion too 
plainly, and bore himself through his trial as manfully as he had 
borne himself with Hermione— accepting with the patience of 
strength the pain from which neither energy nor courage could 
free him. 

As he came down from the desk to the floor of the room the 
more intimate of his friends gathered round him. 

“ What is that you say, sir?” asked John Graves anxiously— 
“you are leaving us? and the Institution is to be given up?” 

Tears stood in the man’s eyes. He had had many a hard fall in 
life, but this was one of the worst. This touched more than himself 
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—it wounded truth, the progress of thought, and the good of humanity, 
which were more to him than even his own private affections; for he 
had learnt his lesson of “ altruism” well, and was the fitting lieutenant 
of such a captain as Richard. 

“ Come aside with me, my friends,” said Mr. Fullerton, turning to 
those to whom had been promised the cottages—about ten men 
in all. 

He indicated Ringrove Hardisty as well, but when the sharp face 
of the little chandler pressed in behind Tom Moorhead’s brawny 
shoulders, he said quietly :— 

“No, not you, Adam—you are out of it!” 

“‘ Hope it’s nothing good, sir,” said the former pedlar, sniggering; 
** I don’t care to be out of the swim when there’s fine fish afloat.” 

“So it seems,” said Richard; “but your net is cast in other 
waters, and you have no business now in ours. Here, Dick Stern! 
do you come up here—I have a word to say to you. And I have 
something painful to say to you all,” he continued, when he had 
collected them in a group, standing about him amazed and a little 
breathless, as men knowing that a shock was to come and that they 
were in some unknown danger. “The leases of your cottages are 
refused, my friends. Mr. Lascelles has induced Mrs. Fullerton to 
reject you as tenants on her estate. You know, of course, that this 
is her property. I have been merely her steward; though some- 
times I believed I was master where, when it comes to the pinch, I 
have to remember that I have only been the agent, to be dispossessed 
of my power at pleasure. Now she wishes to manage things on her 
own account, and we must not think hardly of what is done by her. 
She has become a warm convert to Ritualism—this is no news to 
anyone ; consequently she does as she is directed by the vicar, who 
advises her not to give tenements to men not in accord with the 
Church. I am grieved to have this to say to you. I know that you 
have counted on my word as if it had been a lease duly signed and 
sealed; you, John, above all, are on my heart. You can understand, 
all of you, what it has cost me to give this lecture and to tell you 
this bad bit of news. And you know for yourselves what it includes. 
But it had to be done.” 

“ And you were never greater than now, sir,” said John Graves, 
with a tender kind of respect that had in it all the essence of loyalty 
to the fallen—the respect of a disciple who would not deny his 
master, but who stood firm to share in his martyrdom, whatever form 
that martyrdom might take. “I know what you must be suffering 
just now—we all can realize that; but Mr. Fullerton, sir, a brave 
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man like you stands above humiliation. The man in you is a deal 
sight higher than anything that can happen to you ; and you can’t be 
brought down, you can’t be humiliated, let them try their worst !” 

“ There’s nought for us, then, but to leave the old place,” said 
Dick Stern. He was the naturalist of the little band, and for years 
had found his highest pleasure in noting the various dates :—when 
the first primrose was to be seen, the ‘first ashleaf, the first ear of 
wheat ; when the first cuckoo was heard and the first swallow ap- 
peared, and so on ;—which dates he then sent to a local paper, and, 
humble as it was, felt that he had done something for knowledge 
by contributing this little brick to be set in the great temple. “I 
thought to have lived all my days here,” he continued, “ but it seems 
that’s not to be. As the master says—it has to be done; worse 
luck !” 

“ Yes, worse luck, indeed!” said Allen Rose. “ It’s hard lines to 
make a new place and find new friends at the age of most of us; 
when we’ve rooted, so to say, and have nothing beyond the old 
home.” 

“ It’s enough to rouse the country side!” cried Tom Moorhead’s 
thundering voice. “If any brave lad would put an ounce of lead 
into that ”—objurgation—“ parson’s skull he’d be doing a good day’s 
work, though he swung for it! It wouldn’t be so bad as shooting a 
dog fox!” 

“Softly, Tom! softly!” said Richard. “We have nothing to do 
with bullets and the gallows here! We are quiet, law-abiding, 
truth-loving men, who want to know the best kind of life that 
we may follow it ourselves and teach it to others. We are not 
assassins or felons !” 

“ Mr. Fullerton, sir, you are too soft!” cried Tom passionately. 
“ You are too good for the like of them, and they just prey on you— 
that’s where it is, sir! If you had kicked that priest there out of 
your house the first moment he set foot in it, and forbidden anyone 
as belonged to you to follow after him, it would have been a precious 
sight better for us all! You'd have been master to the end, and 
we'd not have been the laughing-stock of the country.” 

“ Silence, Tom!” said Allen Rose angrily. ‘‘ Another word of 
the same sort and I’ll kick you out of the place!” 

“ Hold your noise, you big mooncalf !” said Dick Stern, shoving 
the blacksmith aside. “As if things were not bad enough without 
your bellowing to make them worse !” 

“Come, my friends! no wrangling among yourselves,” said 
Richard. “We all know Tom—a good heart and a fiery temper 
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which is apt to run away with him before he knows where he is. 
But. we'll have no words among ourselves to-night. That would, 
indeed, be a triumph to the other side!” 

“ And look here, my men,” cried Ringrove, in a loud voice, so 
that all in the room, who had gathered nearer by.degrees and had 
already heard Tom’s views of things, were fully aware of what was 
going on, ‘‘ you shall stand at no loss by this. Iam sure I am doing 
what my friend here would have approved, had I consulted with him 
on this subject before speaking, when I say that I will give you each 
what Mr. Fullerton would have done—that is, a roomy house and a 
plot of garden ground, man for man of you. I will put the plans in 
hand to-morrow. Hold on till the houses are ready. While I am 
alive, no priest shall have it all his own way here in Crossholme; 
and for the sake of my friend, Mr. Fullerton, I will befriend all of 
you whom he has stood by.” 

“Thank you, sir.”—‘“ Thank you, Mr. Hardisty.”—“ A chip of 
the old block.”——“ Mr. Fullerton’s second self.”—“ Things won’t go 
far amiss while we’ve got such a man at the head of them.”—‘ The 
vicar ‘ll have his match, I'll go bail ;”—-dropped from the men, and 
culminated in a ringing cheer “for the master of Monkshall,” while 
Richard grasped the young fellow’s hand warmly, and said :— 

“Thank you, my boy, you are what I always knew you to be.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Hardisty, to the example set you by Mr. Fullerton 
here,” said John Graves, faithful to the old flag and turning still to 
the setting sun. 

But even with this break in the clouds there was sorrow enough 
about at this moment—specially that sorrow of the parting. Many 
of the men wept like children as they shook hands for the last time 
with him who had been their guide, their friend, their teacher and 
example. Tears stood in Richard’s eyes too, and his good-bye to 
John Graves was like the parting from a brother. But all these 
things were simply details. The great grief and origin of all lay 
behind ; and these were only so many turns of the knife in the 
wound through which his life-blood was slowly flowing. They were 
painful enough ; but they were secondary pains—the counting up of 
individual relics gone down in the shipwreck in which had been lost 
wife, child, and fortune. 

It came to an end however at last, and Richard and Ringyove 
were left alone. Then the strength which had borne him up so yell 
failed the dispossessed master of the Abbey. He sat down on ope 
of the chairs, and bent his face Qn hig crossed arms, hiding his 
anguish even from his friend. 
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After a time he controlled himself so that he could look up. 

“Give me a bed to-night, my boy,” he said. “I shall leave by 
the first train to-morrow morning, but I could not sleep in the Abbey 
to-night. It would be only an unnecessary pain. You understand 
it, do not you? My life is over there, and my wife will be best left 
alone.” 

“Yes, yes; I see it all!” said Ringrove excitedly. “I cannot 
talk of it! I should say what I should regret after. Yes, come 
home with me. My house is yours—my purse is yours; you are 
my friend, my elder brother, and I have nothing which is not yours, 
if you like to have it.” 

“Thank you, my boy,” Richard answered simply. “I knew 
what you were. All that I want from you however is a bed to-night, 
and that you will be my agent when I am gone. Befriend my men 
and give a look now and then to 4er. And do not judge her 
harshly, Ringrove. She has not done me this wrong of her own will. 
She has been overcome.” 

His words came abruptly to an end, and he got up and walked 
to the fireplace. For the moment he had forgotten Virginia and his 
bitter cause of grief against her mother, and remembered only 
Hermione—his wife, the woman whom he had loved with such calm 
intensity of trust, such fondness of faithful affection, and whom he 
had lost, in truth he scarcely knew how ! 

After a while he turned back. 

“ Now let us go,” he said. “This is simply losing strength.” 

“Let me only say that you may trust me as you would yourself,” 
said Ringrove in a low voice. “I love her too well and believe in 
her real goodness too thoroughly not to treat her with deference and 
respect, as much for her sake as for yours ; and I may perhaps do a 
little good,” he added. 

“You will do no good,” said Richard. “Things have gone too 
far, and she believes too much.” 

“'Tom Moorhead was right, brutal as he is—that man is good 
only for killing!” said Ringrove passionately. 

“ Better kill the superstitious ignorance whence he draws his 
power. The people who mislead are as much to be pitied as those 
who are misled. They believe what they teach,” was Richard’s 
characteristic answer, wishing to be just even to Mr. Lascelles. 
Then they passed out into the soft, sweet, fragrant evening air, and 
drove home by the highway to Monkshall—the Abbey left for ever. 


That night Hermione woke with a start from a confused and 
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troubled dream. As she woke up more thoroughly she felt that some 
one was in the room, and, half dreaming as she was, she thought it 
was her husband—old habit stronger than new conditions. 

“ Richard, dear!” she said in a tender sleepy voice. 

Only semi-conscious, the excitement of her spiritual suttee had 
passed away, and she had come back to her living natural self. 

“ Richard, darling !” she said again in that sleepy, warm, caressing 
voice. 

The curtain of the bed drew slowly back, and Edith Everett 
stood white and tall by her side. 

“My poor sister, you are dreaming!” she said in her smooth 
tones, through which penetrated the cold smile that made that 
smoothness glacial. ‘“ Wake up, Hermione! Satan has inspired this 
vision. Shake off this horrible possession.” 

“Give me my husband! give me back Richard !” cried Her- 
mione with an hysterical cry, spreading out her arms and flinging 
her head wildly on the pillow. 

Edith took the soft round dimpled arm in her strong and nervous 
grasp. She forced the frightened woman back to her former posi- 
tion, and laid the crucifix, which she snatched from the little table 
by the side, as a kind of exorcistic charm on the heaving breast. 

“Do you want to become a castaway?” she said in a Jow stern 
voice. “Your love for your atheistic husband is a crime, a sin 
against your womanhood! You shall not go back to him. I will 
keep you sacred to our Lord even against your will ! ” 

“ You frighten me! you hurt me!” cried Hermione, half rising 
and trying to struggle herself free. “Richard! Richard !” 

“Fool!” said Mrs. Everett, flinging her back roughly and holding 
her down as harshly. “You are too contemptible! But you shai/ 
submit! You shall not have your own will!” 

It was the old story—the whip of Mr. Lascelles and the scor- 
pions of Edith Everett—tyranny, contempt, and cruelty, when the 
end had been attained and there was no longer need of flattery and 
cajolery ! 

The next morning when the gong sounded for breakfast no one 
appeared save Mrs. Everett; Hermione was in bed with headache 
and fever, and Richard was already on his way to London, finally 
conquered and driven out. The fight had been fought out to the 
end—if indeed that can be called a fight which had been active on 
one side only, on the other the mere passive resistance of one whose 
hands had been tied and his weapons of defence taken from him from 
the first. Such as it had been however it was now over, and the way 
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was cleared of all obstruction. The new brooms might sweep where 
they would—*“ the besom of destruction,” said Mr. Lascelles, smiling 
with that saintly waggishness of his kind when they base their humour 
on the Old Testament, for which they have at the best but a prob- 
lematical kind of respect. And the besom of destruction set to work 
pretty sharply—grass growing under the horses’ hoofs not being to 
the liking of Mr. Lascelles. 

On the receipt of a note from Edith Everett the vicar came 
up to the Abbey by ten o'clock, ostensibly to comfort Hermione in 
this undeserved affliction of her husband s cruel desertion. 

“Had he been really the unselfish creature he passed for, he * 
would have kept by you to help you in your new duties,” said Mr. 
Lascelles, ‘He knew how helpless he had made you for his own 
purpose ; and now to leave you in the midst of your difficulties !—It 
is too cruel!” 

“The dear littke woman need not fret about that,” said Edith’s 
calm smooth voice. ‘“ You and I, Superior, have both good business 
heads, and we can help her. Would you like us to look at the things 
to-day, dear?” to poor, flushed, feverish Hermione. “ If we do, we 
shall be ready for you to-morrow. And something must be done 
legally about those leases. The men already in possession—there 
are two, I think you said, Superior? —must have their notice to quit 
properly given. You must be careful to be on the right side of the 
law. Shall we see to all this for you ?” 

“Yes,” said Hermione, too ill and unhappy to care much what 
she said or what was done. 

“Then we will leave you, dear, to get a little sleep,” answered 
Edith, with a look at Mr. Lascelles. “Shall we go down at once, 
Superior, while you have the time to give ?” 

“It will be best,” said the vicar, unconsciously falling into the 
second place while appearing to hold the first—acting as was sug- 
gested while seeming to keep the command. “I have an hour free 
for this painful but necessary duty. Our friend here must not feel 
herself deserted or without help. Now sleep, and be at rest!” 
he added, making the sign of benediction over her while he re- 
peated the words. “Sleep! knowing that the Church holds you 
as her dearest daughter, and that Our Lord is well pleased with you ! ” 

But, for all that, her husband was banished, and she knew in her 
own heart that she had broken his. 

Then the two, going down stairs, went into the study, and began 
their work of inquisition. Such and such a thing in this infidel col- 
lection of natural science Mr. Lascelles resolved to take down to the 
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‘ Vicarage, for his own purposes. Turned to atheistic uses as ‘they 


had been—to the proving of “ontogenetic evolution,” the demon- 
stration of “ mind-cells,” and all the other soul-destroying principles 
to which Richard had devoted himself—in his hands, and in that 
very Institution which hitherto had been the Temple of Satan, he 
would make them evidences of Divine Intelligence and the mystery 
of creation. He would transfer the furniture and transpose the 
image so that what had hitherto been dedicated to blasphemy and 
idolatry should now become aids to the Church and true religion. 


_ Such, and such, and such, he said ; and Edith Everett, looking over 


his shoulder, said: “ Yes, do take them, Superior ;” but nevertheless 
she resolved that she herself would have a close study of them all 
before they went. She was a clever woman and had the curiosity of 
her sex. 

When this preliminary survey was made they then turned to the 
books and private accounts ; and before noonday came they had so 
far mastered the details of the Abbey estate, that Mr. Lascelles could 
judge for how much Hermione, now her own mistress, might be 
held good in the way of tribute:—“ loans lent to the Lord,” said the 
vicar with the euphemistic hypocrisy of his calling, when the laity 
are called on for funds wherewith to build their own intellectual 
prisons and forge their own mental chains :—“ loans lent to the 
Lord,” and so much left for her own uses. “If she has a thousand 
a year she may think herself well off,” he thought, smiling as he 
reckoned up his future funds. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE DAY OF TRIUMPH. 


CoNDEMNED as a soft, foolish thing not fit for her place nor 
worthy of the good stuff she had, by the men who loved her husband 
and who regarded Hermione’s choice much as Hamlet held his 
mother’s :—Indignantly wondered at by Mrs. Nesbitt, who failed to 
recognize her old friend in this new presentation, and who refused to 
accept any other alternative but “mad or bad :”—By virtue of his 
manhood more tenderly judged by Ringrove, who not only saw 
Virginia in her mother and Richard in his wife, but who honestly 
loved Hermione for herself—and yet, though he loved her well and 
judged her tenderly, he could do nothing stronger for her than apo- 
logize and throw the blame of the “ first hand” on the vicar :—The 
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object of confused displeasure on the part of Lady Mainé, who, 
jubilant at the atheist’s overthrow, yet thinking the papist who had 
dismounted him every whit as abominable, was unwilling that Mr. 
Fullerton, infamous as he was, should be scourged by those who 
themselves deserved the lash:—Held by Mr. Lascelles as his creature 
and his conquest, ranked as so much pecuniary gain to the Church, 
to be quietly let drop when exhausted:—Despised by Edith Everett 
for her weakness—as if feminine weakness has not been the uni- 
versal pabulum of spiritual dominators in all times and all climes !— 
and her Ritualism laughed at for all that she herself, clear and far- 
sighted, had joined the extreme section of the party; but then Edith 
Everett knew what she was about, and Hermione did not :—Com- 
passionated only by Theresa who once had feared her, but who now, 
with the keen flair of the dying, knew that since the clever widow 
had come to Crossholme that beloved priest of theirs had ceased to 
care for either of his favourite penitents as he used formerly, and 
that she in her own person, destroyed by obedience, burnt up by 
love, was now only a trouble and an embarrassment :—Held by all as 
criminally attached to Mr. Lascelles and therefore insincere in her 
conversion and infinitely blameworthy all round ;—this was the net- 
work of commentary and condemnation that Hermione had woven 
about her name by what was, after all, only the righteous logic of her 
principles. Granting those principles true, neither she nor Mr. Las- 
celles nor yet Edith Everett was to blame for what had been done. 
As the egg so the chick; and the chick is not in fault. An eagle 
chips his shell here, a vulture struggles into light there, and kites 
are hatched by brooding mothers as well as doves and nightingales. 
It is by the direct action of that brooding mother what kind of 
creature is added to the forces of life; but it all depends on man 
what kind of egg he chooses shall be hatched. If he has a fancy 
for kites and vultures, he cannot expect to save his lambs and 
ducklings. 

On one point however Mr. Lascelles was sedulously careful :— 
Hermione must not be allowed to feel the chill breath of public 
disfavour. She must be surrounded too closely by the clerical 
chorus bound to sing her praises, for a discordant note to be heard 
above their louder melodies. The rapping of the tom-tom and the 
intoxication of drugs and incense must go on till that voluntary 
suttee was completed and the wealthy victim—widow of love !—had 
no more to give. Until that hour should come she was not to be 
given time to think ; and he carried out his design. The Abbey 
was like a Roman seminary for all the priests and brothers and 
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fathers who swarmed there at all hours, like locusts fluttering down 
on a green cornfield ; and even at night no dangerous solitude was 
allowed. Edith Everett slept in her room, under pretence of kindly 
guardianship, and read her to sleep every night out of ecstatic books 
wherein the Church was always spoken of as the Great Mother in 
whose arms all sins and sorrows were abandoned, and in whose 
service no crime could be committed when the action was of holy 
intent. Her debts too, which were really the most important matters 
in Hermione’s present life, were not suffered to press on her. Mr. 
Lascelles undertook to settle them, if dear Mrs. Fullerton would be 
guided by him; and dear Mrs. Fullerton, naturally enough, was 
guided by him. She was unable to cope with difficulties of any 
kind ; but pecuniary difficulties were so many algebraic problems 
which no amount of figures set down on paper could make clear to 
her. So the vicar, who was anxious to be able to say in his dis- 
course on the day of the opening of the church that not a fraction of 
debt encumbered the building, put the affair into the hands of his 
own lawyer, raised a considerable sum of money in a hocus-pocus 
kind of way that was almost like a conjuror’s trick, paid off what was 
owing to the last farthing, and then told Hermione that she had so 
much to the good in the bank. 

It was a piece of charming legerdemain to the pretty woman who 
could not calculate—something like that mysterious fructification of 
old time, when an item had been put down twice over and the 
pounds had multiplied to that extent ; and she expressed her grati- 
tude as warmly as if the pious juggler had made her a present of the 
whole sum. ‘Io her mind indeed he had. 

Edith Everett too praised dear Superior for what he had done so 
warmly and incessantly that Hermione was almost bankrupt in grati- 
tude, and could not be sufficiently sweet and humble. 

“So kind! so generous !” she said twenty times a day ; and the 
clever widow now led and now echoed her. 

Meanwhile the two pious confederates had no scruple in thus 
misleading their dupe. It was not for themselves but for the Church! 
and for Her even exploitation and escroguerie were lawful. 

The opening of the church was close at hand now; but before 
the day really came the vicar had one or two things to do. For one, 
he had to scatter the band, if he could, now that the leader had 
been discomfited. Acting on the information given him by Adam 
Bell, and by nature one of those who never forgive, he had Tom 
Moorhead up before the magistrates at Starton to answer to the 
charge of using threatening language and inciting to a breach of the 
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peace. By a refinement of cruelty, all the men of Richard’s special 
following were made to give evidence against their comrade, and 
Tom, whose personal recognizances were refused, and who on his 
part declined to let his friends go bail for him, was marched off to the 
lock-up as a dangerous character best out of the way. 

From that moment the blacksmith was a ruined man, in conduct, 
character, and estate ; and Adam Bell’s chances with pretty Janet 
were not so desperate as they had been. He had calculated on this 
temporary removal of her father as a powerful agent in his favour ; 
and his calculations were not so far out. This too was another instance 
of the unseen influences which govern life and action, the personal 
motives by which we are stirred when seeming to be acting only on 
the broad principles common to society. If it had not been for 
Janet, and because he was angry at her father’s opposition, Adam 
Beli would in all likelihood not have “split” on Tom; and Tom 
would not have been sent to the lock-up, to come out a reckless, 
ranting demagogue, fearing no man and honouring no law, un- 
governed by reason, and to be kept in bounds solely by the brute 
strength of the majority. 

The vicar did his best to spoil the lives of the other men as he 
had spoilt Tom Moorhead’s, honestly believing that he was doing 
God service in thus showing of what flimsy stuff their virtue was 
made ; but here Ringrove stepped in, and took such as would come 
to him into Monkshall itself, until their own houses were ready. 
Both John Graves and Dick Stern went up to the house, but some of 
the rest either declined the further fight and shifted into Starton or 
migrated farther away still to London or America. Those who were 
left however Mr. Lascelles sought to starve out ; and to have em- 
ployed one of these excommunicated sinners would have cost the 
members of his own party more than any among them chose to pay. 
He was in the saddle now ; and they should learn the strength of 
the hand which held the reins. 

He took the Institution for his own purposes, and, as he said, 
made the place which had so often echoed with Mr. Fullerton’s 
blasphemies resound now with true Church doctrine. Some of the 
most objectionable books he burnt ; the rest he sold, and got what 
he called sound literature with the proceeds. He made Adam Bell 
custodian and librarian, partly because it is politic to reward ratting, . 
and partly because he was a sharp spy and a valuable reporter; and 
the vicar believed that a government is best carried on when there is 
no opposition, or when what there is is muzzled. 

But by all this he roused Ringrove, who kept a firm front and 
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helped the remnant of the beaten band where he could. The master 
of Monkshall did not go so far as Richard in speculative opinions 
certainly, but all this high-handed tyranny drove him in that di- 
rection, and alienated him from the Church. He was as strong as 
Richard had been in urging the men to remain free and self-reliant, 
and even more passionate in his denunciations of priestly domi- 
nation, because with him it became mixed up with that element of 
jealousy which was one of his sins and was not one of Richard's. 
He spent a good deal of money on Secularism, as he called it; and 
Mr. Lascelles had done so far good in his life in thus making the 
master of Monkshall decidedly public-spirited, and preventing his 
sinking into the mere country gentleman of pleasure. And with all 
Ringrove’s good qualities this possibility had been on the cards. 
He often went to see Hermione, painful as those visits were. But 
he thought it right to her in her spiritual bondage, giving her the 
chance as it were of freeing herself when she would—and it was his 
duty to Richard, to whom he wrote two or three times in the week 
telling him how things stood both at the Abbey and elsewhere. He 
had little to tell that was comforting to the poor exile. Hermione 
never mentioned him ; she had been forbidden to do so by Superior, 
and Edith Everett never left her alone to make disobedience pos- 
sible. Richard had written once, saying in his letter that if she did 
not answer he would understand her silence as meaning her desire 
not to hold any communication with him ; and Hermione had not 
answered. The reason was simple: she had not received the 
letter, which had somehow found its way to the Vicarage, and from 
the hands of Mr. Lascelles to the fire. She fretted a good deal at 
this complete abandonment—so unlike Richard, she used to think— 
but she had no chance of learning the truth, and perhaps in the 
mental thraldom in which she was held it would have changed 
nothing if she had learnt it. 

Ringrove often went to see the Nesbitts too. He thought pretty 
dark-eyed Bee the sweetest girl of her kind to be found within the 
four seas, and that kind, if not so lofty, not so ideal as Virginia’s, 
yet infinitely beautiful, infinitely restful to a man like himself—good, 
generous, manly, but a little high-handed and more than a little 
prone to jealousy. He knew what would come—not just yet, but 
presently ; and he knew that when that moment did come, soft, 
gentle-hearted Bee would look up into his face with tears of sweet 
surprise in her large, deep, humid eyes, and would learn in one swift 
moment what she did not know now, how that she loved him, and 
had loved him for long months, unacknowledged to herself if seen 
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and rejoiced in by him. He would never suffer her or her mother 
to say a slighting word of either Hermione or Virginia; and by his 
own Steadfast honesty performed that difficult task of keeping well 
with common friends who have split asunder and gone into opposing 
camps._ 

_ The most miserable man in the place at this time was George 
Pearce. ‘Traitor and coward” Tom Moorhead called him, and 
yah’d at him like a gorilla when the young carpenter passed his 
forge on his way to morning prayer. Sometimes he called himself 
the same, if at others he knew that he had sacrificed what was 
dearest and easiest to give that “sort of a something” a chance, and 
to bear witness to the truth as it had slowly manifested itself to him. 
Nevertheless he was always downcast and fgrlorn, and with the sense 
of dishonour and exile about him. His father-in-law was ever the 
same to him ; but when these darker days came all but John turned 
still more wrathfully against him ; and even Dick Stern, moderately 
mild as he was by nature, spoke for his benefit the parable of the 
cuckoo and how the rats leave the sinking ship. 

Nanny was miserable too. Her father’s misfortunes preyed on 
her heart ; her husband’s incurable sadness made their well-ordered 
little home no better than a place of wailing, and neutralized the 
happiness that love and prosperity and virtuous living would else 
have given them; the baby was weakly and kept her always in a 
state of restless anxiety ; this in its turn hurt her health, which had 
never been sound, and made the melancholy of her home deeper 
and more pronounced. When the little creature slipped through 
her hands, in spite of all her care, and died just at that time of 
dawning intelligence which most endears a child to its mother, then 
poor Nanny felt as if her cup was indeed full, and life too truly a 
valley of tears without sunshine now or joy to come. To be sure 
Mr. Lascelles and all the clerical body told her that she ought to 
rejoice, not weep; for that her little one had been taken up straight 
into heaven, where it was one of the blessed angels ever singing the 
praises and glory of God. It was far better off, they assured her, 
than if it had lived to grow up a prince; but the mother’s heart bled 
if the Christian’s faith was assured, and she shed as many tears, poor 
woman, as if her babe had gone to the Bottomless Pit:—As it 
would have done, said the vicar, laying down the chart of the Un- 
seen with a firm hand and a broad brush, had it died unbaptized. 

So things went on till the day came of ecclesiastical triumph in 
the reopening of the church—the culmination of all things for the 
present moment. 
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Restored and beautified, this church of St. Michael and All 
Angels was like a cathedral of small dimensions, and was fitted with 
every kind of ornament, lawful and unlawful. It had painted win- 
dows, saints in niches, carved stalls for the choir, a reredos, and a 
rood screen, a magnificent organ, a superb lectern, an irremovable 
crucifix on the altar, lighted candies, and a lamp ever burning in 
honour of the Real Presence. It had open benches, and no seats 
assigned to anyone, though so many “seats in the parish church” 
went with the leases of all lands and houses; a finely carved con- 
fessional stood at the north-east side; the altar was adorned with 
flowers, recalling that Day of Thanksgiving now, to judge by events, 
so long ago; and it seemed as if Mr. Lascelles had determined to 
try the question with his parishioners and understand now at once 
what they would bear and how far he could go. 

The bishop of the diocese, being Moderate, had not been asked 
to honour this reopening. Mr. Lascelles, preaching unqualified sub- 
mission to the laity, paid neither obedience nor respect to his own 
superiors unless they carried the same flag as himself; and he had in 
especial horror this diocesan of his, who, he maintained, had been 
wrongfully appointed and was unfit to be the Church’s ruler, because 
he was a Protestant, an Erastian, and a loyal citizen as well as a cleric. 
Hence there was no kind of check on the day’s demonstrations. 
Processions and banners, genuflexions and incense, vestments and 
candles—everything was there ; and the travesty of Romanism was 
complete. The party sent its chief men as sympathizers and repre- 
sentatives, and the clerical array which they made was both imposing 
and important. The organist who came down to open the organ 
was the best man in London ; the Sisters who had suddenly found it 
necessary to visit the Convalescent Home were among the richest 
members of the most extreme Orders. Every possible ritualistic ad- 
junct had been made use of, every available wandering light had 
been got hold of; and since Crossholme had been a parish at all it 
had never seen so gorgeous a display of ecclesiastical finery or of 
clerical magnificence. 

Whatever, in the way of splendid sensuousness of ritual, the ser- 
vice had been on the Day of Thanksgiving for the Harvest, this, on 
the reopening of the restored church, surpassed it as much as the 
sea surpasses a mountain lake. There were no temporary bazaar- 
like print and calico substitutes for the real thing to-day ; no young 
ladies’ offerings of perishable prettiness and questionable ecclesias- 
tical taste—all in use for this opening service was solid, enduring, 
costly ; and the needlework alone represented a small fortune. Ban- 
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ners and vestments, altarcloths, eucharistic linen, offertory bags, 
were of the finest material and the most elaborate embroidery ; the 
chalice and paten were of gold set round with precious stones; the 
crucifix of the fairest ivory on the closest-grained ebony was a superb 
work of art. No expense had been spared to make the display 
supreme ; and whatever objection might be raised by certain here- 
tical Protestants, Mr. Lascelles took care that for this day at least 
he would display his power and suffer no stint of splendour in ritual 
or appointments. 

The whole parish had assembled to take part in the ceremony, 
and among the rest the Nesbitts and Ringrove Hardisty—the church- 
warden on the side of the parish. This was not a sectarian matter, 
they argued, and it was parochial; and their presence there—the 
most notorious objectors to the new order of things as they were— 
betokened assertion of their rights rather than deference to the 
vicar or acceptance of his programme. But Virginia and Sister 
Agnes with that poor foolish medieval ape, Cuthbert Molyneux, 
were absent; and both to Ringrove and the Nesbitts it seemed as 
if the want of that fair, sweet girl who had knelt beside her mother 
at the Harvest Festival, made all the rest cold and poor. 

They looked at Hermione to see whether any memory of what she 
had lost flitted across her face, but they could read nothing there save 
the bewilderment of spiritual intoxication, the stupor of a drugged 
conscience, the feverish delirium of the widow voluntarily perform- 
ing suttee. She had been presented to all these wandering eccle- 
siastical lights as the most shining beacon of the day. It was she 
who had done this, she who had done that ; she who had emptied 
these jewels into the treasury of the Lord, and who was an example 
to her generation for faithfulness and devotion. She had had to go 
through trials and persecutions of all kinds, but she had stood firm 
to the Church and true to her baptismal vows ; and now she had 
conquered and was at peace. Satan had left her to the Lord who 
had supported her, and her day of triumph had come. 

At which all the clerical sympathizers had congratulated her, while 
flinging holy stones at Apollyon’s head ; and the loud blare of their 
trumpets had for the moment drowned the still small voice which 
yet they could not wholly stifle. Small chance then that—kneeling 
there as a kind of ecclesiastical Queen, the eldest daughter of the 
Church, spoken of by name in the vicar’s sermon, conscious all 
through that she was the great lady of the day, and that her name 
would be handed about from one to the other as that of a sincere 
Churchwoman who had done these good deeds for the party in the 
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face of persecution and contumely—small chance that, through all 
this glittering haze of vanity and self- deception, ugly thoughts and’ 
sad memories would intrude, haunting her soul like ghosts in the 
moonlight. No—she remembered nothing; she was what she nad 
been made—bewildered, drugged and intoxicated. 

When the service was about to begin, and just as the organ had 
sounded the note which announced the arrival of the procession, a 
slight bustle at the side-door turned all heads to see what it was. It 
was poor Theresa, carried in on the couch which she had discarded 
now for some time for her bed. The vicar had never dreamed of 
forbidding her to come to this Church festival, because he had never 
dreamed of her attempting what was apparently impossible—practically 
Suicide; but, borne up by that strange flickering fever of the last days, 
she had determined on making the one supreme effort, and now was 
carried in, hoping'that if she had to die she might die now and here. 

‘Aunt Catherine, whose face had become rounder and sleeker 
and more fatuous than before, walked’ by her ‘side, smiling serenely. 
She had made no opposition to the girl’s proposal. On the contrary, 
she had approved of it ; sure, as she said, that the saints would support 
hér and give her strength for the exertion ; had she not prayed to 
them and promised them public honours if they would? And the 
serenity on her mindless face was perhaps the most shocking: thing 
in the whole tragedy.’ 

“A thrill of horror passed through the congregation as the girl was 
brought in, lying there on her couch like a dying devotee before the 
shtirie of Siva—the god who had been her destroyer; but no one felt 
thé pain of the situation more than Mr. Lascelles. He had not seen 
miich of Theresa of late. She had ceased to be his tender care, and 
had become only a “ case” which it was part of his pastoral duty to 
attend—he or another priest ; and, for the most part, that other. 
But he himself had gone past her, as he would have said had he dis- 
cussed his state of feeling ; and she had fulfilled her purpose. She 
had given him all that he had desired—a study of feminine nature, an 
example of implicit obedience, a handsome window for the church, 
and as much money as he could squeeze out of her; and tiow she 
was of no more use than an orange that has been sucked dry. She 
might depart and be at peace when she would ; why should life be 
prolonged when all that made up its practical value is done for? To 
Mr. Lascelles, the devoted priest, men and women were circum- 
stances rather than individualities, and valuable only so far as they 
were useful to the Church. Nevertheless, he felt it keenly like aloud 
reproach orza blow in the face, when he saw the wasted, ghastly face 
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of.the poor girl lying there in the church where she could see the. 
altar.and him, and gaze up into his face during his sermon. It was 
not pleasant to look at her and know that this was his work ; but he 
had had to meet the like unpleasantnesses before now ; and was he 
not. protected as well as sanctioned by his sacred office? If women 
would be fools, and take him as a man when he offered himself as a 
priest, on their heads be the sin, the shame, and the punishment ! 
His, surrounded by the halo of his office, was clear. 

This was his rapid thought as he walked round the church with 
joined hands held before him ; his eyes, which saw everything, cast 
humbly on the ground ; his shining satin vestments glistening in the 
sunlight as he passed the open door and across the light of the 
windows ; his heart swelling with pride, as one part of his great 
object was thus magnificently accomplished. Fortunately, for the 
peace of the congregation Theresa was too weak to make any 
hysterical outbreak. She lay during the service in a kind of trance, 
conscious only of the heavy clouds of incense which rose up about 
the altar, touched by the sun to gold, and enveloping the officiating 
priests in a glory that likened Aim to Moses or to One yet more 
divine—conscious only of the thrilling music that now sighed in 
supplication, now swelled in triumph through the church, stirring up 
vague, delightful images of a love which was at once human and 
divine, and creating that kind of ecstasy which satisfies all desires 
and perfects all emotions. She heard his voice, of which in her 
half-unconscious state the music seemed only the continuance ; she 
saw his face transfigured in glory, half-revealed, half-hidden, in the 
golden cloud that seemed to lift him from the gross material earth 
and carry him midway to heaven. It was all indeed like heaven 
visible and entered for her ; and as she looked at the window which 
she had given—Magdalen worshipping at the feet of Christ—she 
lost herself in her dreamy and delicious delirium, and was herself 
the woman while he was the god. 

So the service passed, without a break or hitch. Many women 
wept, and many young men were carried out of themselves by that 
passionately sensuous emotion which a splendid ritual excites. Aunt 
Catherine was smiling all over her round, fresh-coloured, apple-face, 
while teags of ecstatic imbecility ran down her cheeks ; and Hermione 
was always the Queen who had done great things for her people— 
the Daughter of the Church who had honoured her Mother. 

When the service came to an end and all who would went up 
to the Abbey for breakfast, as they called what was substantially 
luncheon—the triumph of the day was complete. Mr. Lascelles 
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took the foot of the principal table ; and for the moment Hermione 
did not remember that he was in her husband’s place. In the midst 
of such guests, such circumstances as surrounded her, the presence 
of that husband would have been too incongruous for his absence 
to be regretted ; and in truth she did not remember him at all. 
The drums were too loudly beaten, the stupefying drugs too liberally 
used for thought or reflection to be possible. She was surrounded by 
a crowd of courtiers, each of whom vied with the other in praises, 
flatteries, congratulations. Mr. Lascelles, in his speech, likened her 
to all the gracious women of old, and made her fair face flame with 
the lusciousness and strength of his praise ; needy priests with 
“cases” and close-fisted or impecunious congregations, with gaunt 
unfurnished churches and scant ecclesiastical finery, buzzed round 
her as flies round the honey-pot, wondering if they could get 
anything out of her for themselves, and, if anything at all, how 
much ;—the whole thing was like a bridal day with a shadowy 
bridegroom somewhere in the distance. She had never been so 
happy, she thought to herself—indeed, until now she had never 
known true happiness at all! She was in a state of blessedness 
that almost rivalled Theresa’s passionate ecstasy—the state in which, 
whether the occasion be right or wrong, the sentiment true or false, 
the human nature to which we give such fine names is completely 
satisfied, leaving us no more to ask of fate or fortune. 

All day long this delicious excitement was kept up. Breakfast 
over, there were more splendid and intoxicating services in the 
church, where Hermione was always the Eldest Daughter of the 
sacred Mother. The services over, there was again adjournment to 
the Abbey, where she was the beautiful and bountiful Queen of the 
Land, hemmed round by her obsequious courtiers, her sweet-voiced 
flatterers. But all things come to an end in time, and so must this 
glorious day of ecclesiastical triumph. When the last great chord 
from the organ: had died away in sighing whispers through the empty 
aisles—when the last glass of wine had been drunk in the Abbey— 
then the company began to depart, melting away like spring snow on 
the meadow ; and Mr. Lascelles himself was forced by good manners 
to go too, accompanying his own friends. It was like the fading of a 
dissolving view, when one after the other left—and left the place peopled 
with images and ghosts. Howstrangely silent and empty it was! thought 
Hermione ; and yet how confused and disturbed her mind! She felt 
as we do when we suddenly pass from a deafening noise to intense 
stillness, and by that stillness realize how great the noise has been. 

A certain Sister, one Sister Monica, had stayed the last of all. 
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She was Edith Everett’s especial friend, and the two had been 
upstairs when the last priest had shaken hands with this fair-faced 
Mother in Israel, and had laid his parting contribution of flattery at 
her feet. Now they came down—Kdith as well as the Sister in her 
cloak and bonnet. 

“ T am going to Starton,” she said to Hermione. “ Sister Monica 
cannot stay here for the night, I am sorry to say.” 

“No,” said the Sister. “Our dear Edith was good enough to ask 
me, but I must get back to C—— to-night.” 

“T have ordered the carriage; it is at the door now,” said Mrs. 
Everett quite tranquilly. “Come, dear Sister, you will be late if 
you do not make haste.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Fullerton. I am sure you must feel happy to- 
night,” said the Sister, smiling. 

“Good-bye, Sister; yes, I do,” answered Hermione with a 
troubled face. “You will come back soon, dear?” she asked of 
Edith, turning to her anxiously. 

Her guide and friend—her guest and mistress—smiled con- 
temptuously. 

“J shall not run away,” she said smoothly but coldly, as she 
hurried out of the room. 

And now Hermione was alone. That delicious turmoil was over 
—that intoxicating excitement had passed—the day of her triumph 
had come to an end, and she was once more herself and alone. The 
solitude to which she was unused, and naturally disinclined, touched 
her to-night with double force. The silence hung about her like 
some grim companion from which she could not free herself ; thoughts 
which had been pressed back in her mind by the invading influences 
of the day gathered with greater volume, more loud insistance to 
be heard. All was so empty—everything so distant! In this large 
house even the very servants might have been miles away; and not 
a sound crept out of the stillness to break the loneliness and gloom 
of the moment. 

She wandered up and down the room, restless, nervous, in dumb 
distress and vague unreasoning terror. She went into the dining- 
room whence all had been cleared and put in order—not a chair 
displaced to mark the stations of her triumphal course and bring back 
the living memory like a presence; she crossed the hall, intending to 
go upstairs to her own room, but dragged as by a secret influence—a 
“spirit in her feet””—she turned aside and took the passage that led 
to the study. 


Half frightened, half longing, she opened the door, with a wild kind 
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of childish hope as if she could possibly expect to find Richard there. 
All here too swept and garnished !—all evidence of that infidel’s con- 
taminating presence gone! It was the first time since her husband’s 
departure that she had visited the room, and the shock of its changed 
aspect was almost beyond her strength to bear, overwrought and 
weakened as she was by all that had happened in the day. How 
much rather than this cold spiritual cleanliness would she have 
preferred to see those sinful evidences of his abominable atheism !— 
how she would have welcomed even a hideous skull, or the godless, 
soul-destroying portraits of a nosed ape and a flat-faced savage set 
side by side as shameful parallels. All gone !—even that criminal 
accessory to infidelity, the microscope—and those dumb witnesses of 
agnosticism, the spectroscopic diagrams and the maps of the moon! 
It was like going into a mausoleum where she had looked for signs 
of pain and horror ; and found only emptiness more painful, more 
horrible still. 

At last, lying half hidden by some papers ina corner of the 
bookshelf, she saw the cast of a two-headed fish and a sheet of paper 
whereon her husband himself had figured the development of the 
bird’s skeleton from that of the reptile. No one was there tosee her, 
no one to ridicule or condemn her. She took the cast of that ugly 
two-headed fish and kissed it, and her tears fell on that rudely drawn 
picture, from which she well knew some abominable conclusion had 
once been drawn. The reaction was as sudden and violent as a 
physiologist might have foreseen; and she stood by the bookshelves 
weeping for her lost love, for the banished lord of her past life—the 
man whom she herself had driven out—weeping passionately and 
bitterly. Then she went and sat down in his chair by his writing- 
table—where she had sat when he asked her to sign those leases, and 
whence her refusal had banished him for ever. 

Had she done right, after all? He was her husband, and, though 
an atheist, such a good man! and so true to her! How she wished 
that she could see him again! Oh, if she could but once more throw 
her arms round his neck and feel his round her! No one loved her 
as he had—as he did. Superior was charming and delightful, but to 
everyone alike, and in reality more devoted to Edith Everett than to 
her ; but her husband had been hers, and she his, in such perfect 
oneness, such unbroken fidelity, till Till what, Hermione ?—his 
agnosticism or your defection? 

Here at last, at this melancholy moment, in this deserted room, 
her conscience answered truthfully ; and the widow realized her 
sacrifice and the horror of the suttee she had been so craftily per- 
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suaded to perform. The glittering heights had been won, but the 
poor, weak, foolish heart turned back to the warm and leafy hollows 
where she had lived and loved; and the wife regretted what she had 
lost more than the Churchwoman rejoiced in what she had won. 

When Edith Everett came home she found her still sitting there 
weeping—Nemesis having at last come up with her and overtaken 
her. 

“Poor child!” said Mr. Lascelles with artificial tenderness, 
when this was reported to him; “she needs firm handling and in- 
cessant care.” 

“Yes,” said Edith Everett, with as artificial smoothness ; “ and 
she shall have both.” 

“« At your good hands ?—of that I am convinced,” he said. 

“ And at yours,” she answered. ‘“ But”—in another voice— 
“she will go back to her husband, Superior. Believe me, I know 
the kind so well!” 

“ You are too timid, dear friend. I think she will be faithful,” 
he replied. 

“ And you are too sanguine, dear Superior! Remember my 
words when the time comes! And take my advice: Make her do 
now what you wish her to do at all. The day will come when your 
reign will be over.” 

He smiled at this. 

“ My reign will never be over, because it is the reign of the 
Church,” he said with humility. “ And I have assured that here!” 
he added with triumph. 

At that moment the servant brought in a letter. It was from 
Ringrove, giving him notice that he, the churchwarden and Aggrieved 
Parishioner, would carry a complaint to the bishop, objecting to the 
vicar’s papistical observances. 

Mr. Lascelles slightly snapped his well-kept fingers. 

“Worth just that!” he said, with a calm smile, flicking a speck 
of dust from his sleeve. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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HER MAFESTY’S NEXT 
MINISTERS. 


IR WILFRID LAWSON'’S attempt at Newcastle to construct a 
Liberal Cabinet was singularly lame for a man who has spent 
many years of his life amid politics, and who may be presumed to 
know something of the machinery of the Government he lives under 
and criticises. ‘“ Lord Granville for Premier and Leader of the House 
of Lords, Mr. Gladstone for Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Hartington for Leader of the Commons, and Lord Derby Foreign 
Minister,” are suggestions which go a very short way towards the 
completion of a Cabinet. Indeed, the suggestion does not leave Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson free from suspicion of believing that the post of 
Leader of the House of Commons is, fer se, a Cabinet office, and 
that when he had assigned it to Lord Hartington he had finally 
disposed of that gentleman’s claims to consideration. As a contri- 
bution to speculation on the fersonnel of the next Liberal Ministry, 
this adumbration was singularly worthless. But it was remarkable 
for two consequences. In the first place, a somewhat more than 
Liberal audience enthusiastically applauded the nomination of Lord 
Derby to the Foreign Secretaryship in a Liberal Administration ; 
and next, Sir Wilfrid’s crude conclusions have served to elicit a 
chorus of suggestions and guesses, which show how profoundly 
interested the nation is in the personal possibilities of the next 
Liberal Administration. 

The circumstances alike of personages and of party are certainly 
unparalleled in interest. The next Parliament, or perhaps, to be more 
precise, the Parliament after next, is likely to make for itself a me- 
morable place in history. The Liberals will then, doubtless, be fully 
reinstated in power, and the most interesting and important conflict 
that will ensue will not be before the broad trenches of Liberalism 
and Conservatism, but upon the nicer lines of demarcation, now 
scarcely hidden, within the Liberal camp itself. Note will have to be 
taken of this contingency when the next Liberal Administration is 
constituted ; and statesmen both at home and abroad will watch with 
profound interest the measure of loaf and fish which falls to the lot of 


the Radical section. 
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Just now, however, the main interest lies in the question, What 
will Mr. Gladstone do? _It is a notable sign of the times that the 
conviction, slowly growing, has now universally spread, that Mr. 
Gladstone can do exactly what he pleases. Two years ago men, 
more particularly men who live in London, would have been able 
with great complacency to draw up on paper a Liberal Cabinet 
without paying undue deference to the caprices of Mr. Gladstone. It 
was the fashion to think that if he would only restrain his passionate 
preference for truth as compared with expediency, his acceptance of 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer would be very useful. If 
not, the new Government would get on very well without him ; Mr. 
Childers, in particular, being not free from the conviction that a very 
fair substitute could be found as Finance Minister. But Mr. 
Gladstone’s position has altered materially during the last two 
years. The tide is still strongly running after the turn ; and it is 
exceedingly probable that in the excitement and enthusiasm of a 
general election all nice calculations of the fitness of things may be 
rudely swept aside, and popular acclamation may peremptorily settle 
the question of the Premiership. 

As for Mr. Gladstone’s personal feelings and intentions on this 
point, they are exceedingly difficult to gauge. If we bind him by 
the letter of his own repeated affirmations, he has finally done with 
official life, and we may save ourselves the trouble of discussing 
whether he will stoop to accept the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
or whether he will permit himself to be lifted on the crest of the 
wave of popular enthusiasm to the heights of the Premiership. But 
even while Mr. Gladstone was protesting his yearning after rest he 
was engaged in a campaign which he has himself described as 
carried on by a single-handed volunteer. against the serried ranks 
and infinite resources of a Government. We may at once put aside 
all question of Mr. Gladstone’s physical and mental ability to 
enter upon a fresh campaign as Premier of a Liberal party pledged 
to “‘do something.” During the last session he proved more than 
once that, though his age be seventy by the almanac, it is not more 
than fifty in point of vigour and endurance. At the end of a speech 
of three hours’ duration, during which he has incessantly manceuvred 
an infinitude of details, his magnificent voice has betrayed no 
tone of faintness, his nervous frame has been filled with life and 
fire as strong and as bright as when he stood up, and the terrible 
consciousness has been borne in upon his auditory, that if provoca- 
tion were given, and the rules of debate permitted, he would be 
ready ten minutes later to rise again and discuss the same matter 
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from a fresh point of view. There is, then, nothing to stand in the 
way of Mr. Gladstone resuming his natural position. At the critical 
moment everything will depend upon his own judgment and inclina- 
tion, which latter, it may be observed, has always run strongly ir. the 
direction of personal supremacy. He was not born to play second 
fiddle in any orchestra, and his recent self-imposed attempt has 
chiefly resulted in producing discord. 

It is quite true that Mr. Gladstone could not carry on the 
Queen’s Government with the present Liberal party in the House of 
Commons, even if they were in a majority. There is a singular lack 
of sympathy between him and them, which in some cases goes the 
length of actual personal dislike. ‘This is a position for which Mr. 
Gladstone has himself chiefly to thank. It is easy to imagine that 
comets, however brilliant, are not personally popular in a well-ordered 
solar system. Mr. Gladstone will through all history lie under the 
aspersion of having, in a fit of petulant despair, abandoned his 
party when a sudden reversal of fortune smote it. That, how- 
ever, was perhaps not the worst. If he had really acted in the 
spirit of the letter which he wrote to “ My dear Granville,” from 
Carlton House Terrace, on the 30th of January 1875, the Liberal 
party would have suffered a great loss, but it would actually have been 
free from a disquieting influence. “ At the age of 65,” Mr. Gladstone 
then wrote, ‘and after 42 years of a laborious public life, I think 
myself entitled to retire on the present opportunity. This retirement 
is dictated to me by my personal views as to the best method of 
spending the closing years of my life.” These “ views,” as carried out 
in action, have appeared to be that Mr. Gladstone should be con- 
stantly dashing in upon the even tenour of political life, always with 
some high purpose, never without glowing eloquence, but, as it fre- 
quently happened, disconcerting the schemes laboriously drawn up 
for the preservation of such wreck of the Liberal party as was left as 
the result of his capricious appeal to the constituencies in 1874. “ You 
never know when you have Gladstone,” one of his colleagues on the 
front Opposition bench sadly said, after the old Chief had made a sud- 
den flank movement which succeeded in utterly routing his own side. 

This characteristic is an insuperable bar to any safe predication as 
to what he may do when the time comes to form a Liberal Ministry. 
I had a recent opportunity of severally consulting on this point two of 
the right honourable gentleman’s intimate friends. One said, without 
hesitation, that Mr. Gladstone, sinking all personal feeling and nobly 
smothering a just ambition, was prepared to carry a musket in the 
Liberal ranks, and as Chanceller of the Exchequer would meekly 
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follow the lead of Lord Hartington in the House of Commons, and 
would deferentially sit under the presidency of Earl Granville in the 
Cabinet. The other assured me that he had heard from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own lips the admission that there was “only one place” in a 
Liberal Administration that he could fill without loss of self-respect 
or of personal dignity, and that, whilst he was quite content to remain 
without office, he could accept nothing under the Premiership. The 
simple fact probably is, that no one knows anything on the subject 
—least of all Mr. Gladstone. The letter quoted on the last page is 
useful as supplying a key to this marvellous mind. No one can doubt 
that when he wrote it he had firmly and finally decided to retire from 
active participation in public life, and pictured himself happily engaged 
in translating and annotating Homer, as Sir William Temple, tempo- 
rarily out of favour at Court, placidly retired to cultivate fruit-trees at 
Sheen. What Mr. Gladstone says now on the subject of the part he 
will play in the next Liberal Administration is just as honestly spoken 
as was his solemn declaration to Earl Granville publicly made in 1875 
—and is worth precisely as little. 

I venture to think that the arrangement which would be the best 
for the country, and certainly would best meet the complex condition 
of the Liberal party, is that Mr. Gladstone should accept the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer, that Lord Hartington, either as Foreign Se- 
cretary or Minister for War, should lead the House of Commons, and 
that the titular office of Premier should be conferred on Earl Granville. 
The only difficulty in such an arrangement would be found on the 
side of Mr. Gladstone. ‘The right honourable gentleman stands to- 
wards his colleagues somewhat in the same relation that Capability 
Brown filled towards his royal master. He was George III.’s head 
gardener, and exercised within his domain an autocratic rule, which, 
whilst fully admitted, was secretly resented. In course of time Brown 
died, and the King made haste to visit his emancipated gardens. 
“Ha! John,” said his Majesty to the working gardener, gleefully 
rubbing his hands, “ now that old Brown is dead, you and I can 
do as we please!” As long as Mr. Gladstone lives, it will be impos- 
sible for his colleagues to “do as they please.” 

Of Lord Hartington’s claims to especial consideration there 
can be no question. He has, at considerable sacrifice of personal 
inclination, served the Liberal cause at a great crisis, It is one 
thing to lead to victory a triumphant and high-spirited party ; it is 
quite another to sustain it through defeat, and steadily to fight a 
losing battle. Lord Hartington has performed the latter duty, and 
has thereby established a claim upon party recognition, and even party 
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gratitude, which it would be fatally discreditable to overlook. It is 
possible, and even probable, that Lord Hartington would gratefully 
accept any disposition of affairs that should leave him free from 
uncongenial cares and boring responsibilities. It is this indifference 
to the common objects of political ambition that have made him 
peculiarly successful in the office he undertook, now nearly five years 
ago. Ata time when there was a good deal of heart-burning, and 
some undignified scrambling for the crown Mr. Gladstone had cast 
down, it was well to have it languidly taken up by a man above all 
suspicion of self-seeking. Lord Hartington was born to some 
honours ; but what others he has acquired beyond his patrimony have 
been thrust upon him. Straightforward, steadfast, unassuming, and 
strong, he has been the one stable element in Liberalism in opposi- 
tion. He has not pleased everybody. On a notorious occasion he 
had the misfortune to find Mr. Chamberlain grievously differing from 
him. But his patience, his courage, his honesty, and his modesty 
have shielded him from those personal attacks and unworthy 
aspersions which, with singular regularity, follow public men, on 
whichever side of the House they sit. The steady improvement 
Lord Hartington has achieved as a leader in the House of Commons 
justifies the expectation that under the sun of prosperity his sterling 
qualities would further develope. Already, and in existing circum- 
stances, the leader of the minority carries more personal weight 
in the House than the leader of the majority. When things have 
been brought into an inextricable muddle which the genial incapacity 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has vainly striven to cope with, it 
is to ].ord Hartington that the House looks to be led out of the mire. 
Nor does it look in vain. His strong common sense, sound judg- 
ment, and constitutional coolness, shine in moments of difficulty, 
and he says the right thing in fewest possible words. 

Regarded simply «s leader of the House, I am not sure that he 
is not preferable to Mr. Gladstone. He has the great gift—of which 
Mr. Gladstone is wholly devoid——of occasionally usefully saying 
nothing. Mr. Gladstone is always on the alert. His watchful eye 
sees not only the actual, but the contingent movements of the 
adversary, and his combative nature urges him to take part in the 
fray at the first sound of the trumpet. Lord Hartington shares with 
the present Prime Minister the ability to sit and look on. Anyone , 
conversant with the habits of the House of Commons will understand 
how this faculty on the part of a leader facilitates the despatch of 
business. Words are fatally provocative of words. The inter- 
position of the Leader of the House brings up the leader of the 
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Opposition. This calls up the stars of the second magnitude, and a 
little squabble that, judiciously left alone, might have flickered out, 
is raised to the destructive dignity of “a scene.” Even in the 
position he has elected to assume, it is only by a supreme effort 
that Mr. Giadstone can keep out of any fray that arises during his 
presence in the House. What would happen if he were leader it is 
easy and painful to prognosticate. What is wanted in the Leader of the 
House of Commons is not fatal facility of speech, even though allied 
with supreme genius. Common sense, good temper, unfathomable 
patience, sound judgment, and (for preference against the greater 
evil) a tendency to taciturnity, form a combination of qualities that 
should make a successful leader. All these are found in Lord 
Hartington. 

There are two principal offices in the Administration either of 
which Lord Hartington is admirably qualified to fill. His acceptance 
of the portfolio of Minister of War would be highly popular in the 
Army, and the duties of the office are of a nature congenial to his 
own tastes. To undertake such an office would be to go back to 
familiar work, for Lord Hartington served an apprenticeship of three 
years as Under-Secretary for War, and in the last months of Earl 
Russell’s administration was at the head of that department. There 
is, however, a post which not only has the higher rank which Lord 
Hartington’s services entitle him to, but which he is even more con- 
spicuously adapted to fill. The talk about Lord Derby accepting 
office with the Liberals as Foreign Minister is, at the present time at 
least, without other foundation than conjecture. The rumour has 
birth something in this way. Lord Derby was Foreign Secretary in 
the Beaconsfield Administration ; he differed from his colleagues on 
a particular question, and temporarily found himself in unison with 
Liberal sentiments; arga/, when the Liberals get their turn, he will be 
Foreign Secretary. All this may come to pass. In the mean time, 
the circumstantial rumours about “ sounding Lord Derby” are silly 
inventions. To dispose of them, it is enough to ask, who is in the 
position to undertake the “sounding” ? To approach such a nego- 
tiation, one must be sure of his own position, and have in hand 
a well-defined scheme of the Cabinet which he is to lead, and which 
Lord Derby is to join. ‘The thing is not true ; and if it were, it were 
much to be regretted. Lord Derby has never shown any evidence of 
ability that justifies the unreasoning admiration with which his name is 
received in certain quarters. It is true that at a critical time he adminis- 
tered a severe check to the bombastic policy of Lord Beaconsfield. 
But no one who has studied his character would have expected any- 
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thing different from him at such a crisis. He is naturally of a cha- 
racter averse to prompt and striking action. He likes to “ wait 
and see.” This is an admirable negative quality, and it served both 
Lord Beaconsfield and Great Britain a good turn when it led Lord 
Derby to throw his burly body across the pathway of the chariot of 
the sun to which the Premier had harnessed those impetuous spirits, 
Lord Salisbury and Gathorne Hardy. But there are epochs when it 
would be as fatal to “ wait and see” as it would be recklessly to push 
on, and Lord Derby could be counted on only to wait and see. It 
would be a pity if the Liberals could not find within their own ranks 
men capable of filling the highest offices of the State, and they can 
certainly do very well without Lord Derby. Lord Hartington has full 
measure of those very qualities which the populace prize in the late 
Foreign Secretary. He is not of hasty temperament, and is not 
likely to be led away by the frenzy of a panic. But, in addition to 
this negative quality, he knows when to act, and has the courage to 
take up and stand by his own ground. 

Earl Granville would gladly forego the toils of the Foreign Office, 
and would gracefully sink into the minor position of Premier of a 
Cabinet in which Mr. Gladstone worked as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and Mr. Bright answered for the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord 
Granville liked the Foreign Secretaryship well enough in quiet times, 
and performed its ceremonial duties with unexampled grace. But 
when the sea grew troubled, he would himself admit that he was 
scarcely strong enough for the helm. He has a constitutional dis- 
taste for responsibility, and there is perhaps no Minister upon whom 
a heavier weight of responsibility rests than upon the Foreign 
Secretary. There is at the Foreign Office to this day a copy of a 
despatch which Lord Granville wrote during the Franco-German war, 
in which occurs the phrase, “ Mr. Gladstone and I think ” Thisway 
of putting things, unprecedented at the Foreign Office, is charmingly 
characteristic of Earl Granville, who in critical times likes to shelter 
himself behind the responsibility of others. As Premier in such an 
Administration as that which will follow the present one, he would 
be absolved from a good deal of responsibility. Personally popular, 
of sound though somewhat a//ettante Liberal principles, he is the only 
man likely to succeed in keeping the peace among the remarkable 
company of individuals who will be Her Majesty’s next Ministers. 
Moreover—and even in these days this is no small matter—he would 
be personally acceptable to the Queen ; which Mr. Gladstone would 
not be. 

The honour is one to which Earl Granville has just claims. But 
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for the overpowering influence of Mr. Gladstone’s genius, he was the 
natural heir of Earl Russell when that statesman finally retired from 
official life. ‘There are no duties connected with the office which his 
capacity would fall short of fairly accomplishing. He would not be, 
either to the Sovereign, the country, or Parliament, what Mr. Glad- 
stone was or Lord Beaconsfield is. But in the peculiar circumstances 
of the next Liberal Administration he may, in his way, be not less 
successful. There is one of Turner’s water-colours in which the eye 
is charmed by the perfect beauty of a landscape glowing in the rich 
colours of the setting sun. On closer examination it turns out that 
the painter, in one of his flashes of reckless originality, had taken a 
common red wafer and stuck it on the picture at the spot where the sun 
should be. I wish to avoid the appearance of any comparison between 
Earl Granville and a red wafer. But this little incident appears to 
suggest that in some Cabinets, as in some pictures, if the composition 
be harmonious and the colours skilfully blended, the precise character 
of the nominally controlling influence is not of vital importance. 
Before proceeding further in an attempt to forecast the next 
Liberal Administration, it may be convenient to point out those 
members of the Gladstone Ministry who, for various reasons, are not 
likely to reappear on the scene. Lord Aberdare was virtually shelved 
when he was made President of the Council, and it may now be fairly 
supposed that his official career is closed. He was not a very 
successful Minister when he had a seat in the Commons, though he 
stumbled on some very useful legislation on the Licensing Laws, the 
value of which is more justly appraised now than it was at the time 
of its inception. As a peer he has made no position for himself, and 
is personally more influential in the neighbourhood of Aberdare than 
in the precincts of Westminster. He will be joined in his retirement 
by Lord Halifax, who in his 80th year may be accounted to have 
done the State adequate service. These retirements will make two 
much-desired openings, which it will not be difficult to fill. The 
Presidency of the Council and the Privy Seal are two honourable 
offices reserved for statesmen who have borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and who have a right to the dignity and emoluments of 
office, with some relief from its labour. Lord Cardwell is not old, as 
statesmen are reckoned; with a Premier at 74, and Mr. Gladstone 
about to make a fresh departure in his 71st year. Still, Lord Card- 
well is far advanced on the shady side of 60, and thinks that he has 
had his fair share of work. He will, accordingly, get one of these 
offices, and the other will fall to the lot of the Duke of Argyll. I 
know that this last statement is at variance with appearances upon 
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which are based many confident rumours that reinstate the Duke 
in his former position at the India Office, or give him a fresh field of 
labour at the War Office. The Duke is quite a youth among the 
Nestors of the House of Lords, and his recent undertakings both 
with pen and tongue seem to show that his strength is unsapped. 
The truth nevertheless is, that the Duke is not in good health, and is 
not inclined to take any office that involves constant attention or un- 
remitting labour. At the same time, no Liberal Ministry would be 
complete without him, and he will consequently become either Lord 
President of the Council or Lord Privy Seal. 

Another and infinitely more distinguished man than the two 
named will retire to take up an independent position when the 
next Liberal Ministry is formed. Mr. Lowe by his speech on the 
county franchise question pronounced his own retirement from 
further participation in official life. This will be a great loss to the 
intellectual capacity of the Ministry rather than a blow at its every- 
day usefulness. Intellectually Mr. Lowe is head-and-shoulders taller 
than any man save two on the front Opposition bench. But others 
not comparable with him in mental capacity excel him in the 
performance of matter-of-fact Ministerial duties. He will form a 
dangerous contingent to a Liberal Ministry which he shall counsel 
or exhort from a back bench or a seat below the gangway. The 
position is likely to become doubly dangerous should a strong 
probability be realised, and shoukl Mr. Goschen join his old 
colleague in exile from the front bench. It is difficu't to see how 
Mr. Goschen could join the next Liberal Cabinet, which will be 
pledged amongst its first works to assimilate the borough and county 
franchise. Mr. Lowe’s exile will be permanent; Mr. Goschen’s will 
be only temporary, for, the political conscience not being retrospec- 
tive, he will return to his old colleagues upon the first reconstruction 
of the Cabinet that shall take place after the new instalment of reform 
has been irrevocably granted. 

Descending again in reviewing the last Ministry, we shall find a 
vacancy at the Local Government Board created by the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Stansfeld. Mr. Stansfeld was the Child of Promise of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. He had held several minor offices 
up to 1869, when for a space he dropped from the official horizon. 
In 1871, however, he was suddenly rediscovered, and was made 
President of the Poor Law Board, being advanced in a few months 
to the dignity of Cabinet Councillor and to a more responsible posi- 
tion at the Local Government Board, the Presidency of which was, 
indeed, specially created for him. His advancement was regarded 
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as the tribute which prosperous Liberalism paid to rampant Radical- 
ism; and Mr. Gladstone’s preference for the voluble member for 
Halifax was much talked of-—in some quarters with fear, in others 
with hope—as one of the signs of the times. Somehow or other, the 
high hopes which clustered round Mr. Stansfeld were doomed to 
disappointment. He made a great many long speeches in the House, 
and worked sedulously in his office. But there gradually grew the con- 
viction that there had been a mistake somewhere, and that Mr. 
Stansfeld was not quite the man he was thought to be. The right 
hon. gentleman tacitly acquiesced in this view of the situation, and 
has so far faded, that his name is not even mentioned in connec- 
tion with the next distribution of official prizes. 

It is much to be feared that another gentleman, who in point of 
general ability may be bracketed just below Mr. Stansfeld, will 
succeed in gimleting himself into office again. It is to Mr. Stansfeld’s 
credit that he has shown himself a little stunned by the persistent 
chorus which minimises his merit. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has a noble 
imperturbability of conceit that makes him proof against any such 
weakness. He not only thinks he is a rising statesman, but, in spite 
of many manifestations to the contrary, he honestly believes that this 
view is shared by the House of Commons. There is a silent force 
in mediocrity when thus endowed with insensibility of which it would 
be wise to take account. I therefore think that we shall see Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre on the Treasury bench again, though probably not in 
one of those offices which he regards as justly his own, and which 
alternate between the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the War 
Office, the Admiralty and the Home Office ; or even, if unmeaning 
tradition might be laid aside, and the offices were disposable to a 
commoner, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre would answer for India or undertake 
the charge of Foreign Affairs. 

A subordinate member of the last Ministry, of somewhat weightier 
character than the member for Reading, is Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
This gentleman's claims will be difficult to dispose of, owing to the 
marked difference of opinion as to their precise value which exists 
between himself and disinterested observers. The difficulty may 
probably be overcome by a little zaivefé on the part of the Cabinet- 
maker, and a little high spirit on the part of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Like Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, the right hon. gentleman’s vision ranges 
among the higher offices of the State, and, in the interests of his 
country, he cannot conceive a Cabinet Council complete in his 
absence. He has served as Under-Secretary both in the Home 
Department and in the Colonies, and to the statesmanlike view he is 
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at a moment’s notice able to take of any great question he super- 
adds knowledge of detail in these two important departments. He 
will, when the moment comes, be prepared to consider an offer of the 
Home Office or the Colonies. He will probably receive an invita- 
tion to return to his former position as Under-Secretary, and in a 
moment of wounded pride he may decline it. In such case he would 
probably retire to a back bench and essay the 7é/e which Mr. Disraeli 
played when Sir Robert Peel had slighted him ; or at least he will at- 
tempt to revive the traditions of another superior person now no more. 

We see already, thus far in the work of constructing a problematical 

Ministry, how pretty a Cave naturally, forms itself. At the mouth of 
it we find Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, pertly critical, guarding one side; Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, on the other, ponderously aggressive. In the 
deeper recesses lurks a familiar figure with white hair and eyebrows, 
showing eerily in the gloom; whilst hovering around, nervously 
wringing his hands and fixing his eye-glass for a possible onslaught, 
is Mr. Goschen. 

With these contingencies it will behove the new Ministry . to 
strengthen themselves by fresh alliances, and these they will, of 
course, find below the gangway. Amongst the most certain recruits, 
not only to the new Ministry but to the new Cabinet, will be Sir 
Charles Dilke. Sir Charles has slowly but surely built up an abiding 
reputation upon a basis of hard work. He sowed his wild oats in 
the Parliament of 1868, and achieved a wide reputation as a sort of 
political sapeur to whom nothing was sacred, not even the perquisites 
of the turnspit of the royal kitchen. In the present Parliament he 
has shown himself capable of making his way along higher grooves. 
His growth in the estimation of the House has been gradual, 
but it has been sure. When he gets the chance, which is now 
almost within his grasp, he will show himself a model departmental 
Minister. He is industrious and accurate, prompt without being 
hasty, and decisive without being brusque. The office he would 
fill with perhaps the greatest measure of success is that which 
has proved the sepulchre of so many reputations—the Home 
Office. This, however, is already appropriated by one of the class of 
whom Mr. Shaw, the Home Ruler Leader, has humorously protested 
his dread, to wit “a man of genius,” and Sir Charles Dilke will probably 
be Postmaster-General. This is an office not usually connected with 
careers of active political life of the kind which Sir Charles Dilke has 
lived and still lives. But with a seat in the Cabinet it will give to the 
Member for Chelsea the just weight and influence which on all sides 
are acknowledged to be his due. . 
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The accession to the Ministerial ranks of the popular Baronet who 
represents Chelsea will strengthen the hands of the new Ministry 
with the Radical section of the party, and it would be an act free 
from the charge of reckless originality. There is one bold step open 
to the constructors of the new Cabinet, from which it is trusted they 
will not shrink. ‘The appointment of Mr. Fawcett as principal 
Secretary of State for India would be popular in England, and to 
India would be a message of peace that would go far to soothe a 
population harassed by the reckless policy of which Lord Lytton has 
been made the facile instrument, and ground down by the exactions 
consequent upon its accomplishment. ‘There are few men who have 
a more intimate acquaintance with India than has Mr. Fawcett, and 
there is none who combines with the knowledge a quicker sympathy 
with the needs of the people, or a more intelligent appreciation of 
sound remedies. Since he has always been in opposition to the policy 
of the India Office, it may be urged in objection to this nomination 
that it would be revolutionary. But it is astonishing how speedily 
the responsibility of office tames the impulses of theoretic reformers. 
Moreover, if Mr. Fawcett has been wrong in his principal contention 
with respect to financial policy in India, a Conservative Government 
have erred with him, for the Indian Budget of this year was altered 
in deference to the great principle which he has been advocating 
for many years. An objection of another kind urged against the 
appointment of Mr. Fawcett to a principal office of State rests 
upon grounds of physical disability. This, however, is not worth 
a moment’s serious consideration. Mr. Fawcett, as all the world 
knows, is blind; but he has already demonstrated that, in spite of 
this disadvantage, he can see farther and more clearly into Indian 
affairs than others who have the full use of their eyesight. No one 
who has heard him expound, in a speech of two hours’ duration, an 
argument built up upon intricate columns of figures and recondite 
illustrations can question his ability to grapple with the details of 
official work as it is tempered for Secretaries of State by permanent 
officials. 

Another appointment that appears naturally to suggest itself is that 
of Mr. Chamberlain to the Presidency of the Local Government 
Board. Mr. Chamberlain has been the prime mover, and remains 
the principal director, of the marvellously developed local govern- 
ment of the borough that returns him to Parliament. He would 
bring to the performance of the duties of the office practical 
experience and singular aptitude, whilst he would greatly strengthen 
the debating power of the Treasury Bench. If a Secretaryship were 
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found for Mr. Mundella, long and faithful service to the Liberal 
cause would be fitly rewarded, and Lord Granville would doubtless 
feel that sufficient had been done to consolidate the alliance with the 
Radical wing. Another political interest might be conciliated, and a 
valuable official be secured, by the nomination of Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice to the Irish Secretaryship. This is an appointment which 
might be expected to prove as acceptable to the Irish Members as 
any other that is feasible. Lord Edmund has always shown an 
anxious desire at least to understand Irish grievances before pro- 
nouncing against them: which is more than can be said for the 
present distinguished holder of the office in question. 

There still remain half-a-dozen of the principal offices unassigned. 
But their disposition is less open to question than some of those 
discussed. ‘The Lord Chancellorship will naturally revert to Lord 
Selborne. Lord Kimberley has a strong desire to undertake the 
duties of the Foreign Office; but as these would, for reasons 
indicated, be better performed by Lord Hartington, his lordship 
may be induced to serve his country at his old post at the Colonial 
Office. In a similar way, Mr. Childers would be best pleased if he 
might become Chancellor of the Exchequer. The nation in its 
perversity would prefer Mr. Gladstone ; and Mr. Childers will return 
to the scene of his many triumphs at the Admiralty. Mr. Bright, 
who rather likes office if it be of a kind which does not strain his 
permanently overtaxed energies, will dawdle with the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and pour contempt on any who may differ from him in 
matters of opinion. Mr. Forster will preside at the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Adam will be confirmed in the post of Chief Commissioner of 
Works, of which he had brief experience in the last few months of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry ; and Mr. Lyon Playfair will have an oppor- 
tunity of utilising his wide knowledge of the business of education as 
Vice-President of the Council. 

The Home Office has been the common ambition of the two 
great luminaries whose transferrence from below the gangway to the 
Treasury bench, as law officers of the Crown, oddly enough presaged 
the immediate downfall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. How it came 
about, or in what order of precedence the preference was declared, 
I cannot say. But it is known that both Sir Henry James and Sir 
William Harcourt have discovered in the Home Office the true field 
for their genius. The weaker man has gone to the wall, and Sir 
William Harcourt will be Home Secretary in the next Liberal 
Government. This, I may mention, is, as far as Sir William’s own 
programme is concerned, merely a temporary arrangement. Gold 
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smith, with the prescience of genius, outlined the character of 
the hon. gentleman who represents Oxford. Jack Lofty, in The 
Good-natured Man, chatting with Mrs. Croaker and repelling her 
compliments, says : “ Oh, if you talk of modesty, madam, there I 
own I’m accessible to praise. Modesty is my foible ; it was so the 
Duke of Brentford used to say of me. ‘I love Jack Lofty,’ he used 
to say ; ‘no man has a fairer knowledge of things ; quite a man of 
information, and when he speaks upon his legs, by the Lord ! he’s 
prodigious. He scouts them. All men have their faults ; too much 
modesty is his,’ says his Grace.” But in spite of this superabund- 
ance of modesty, Sir William Harcourt is not without ambition—an 
ambition bounded only by the Woolsack. In his mind’s eye he 
already sees a tall figure, with the added stateliness of wig and gown, 
seated on the Woolsack, presiding over a perturbed peerage. 

As for Sir Henry James, he no longer openly fights against the 
conclusion, long ago arrived at on the neighbouring benches, that as 
a statesman, or even as a politician, he is a lamentable failure. His 
nominal subordinate, Sir William Harcourt, has distanced him by 
* miles in the Parliamentary race. He has therefore abandoned 
his intention of dealing with politics on the broader basis permissible 
to others than the law-officers of the Crown, and will continue to 
be Attorney-General. This is not a prospect inspiring for the Liberal 
party, or encouraging for a Ministry so handicapped. But there is 
some consolation in the thought that the pettiness and general 
“thinness ” of Sir Henry James as Attorney-General will be balanced 
by the acquisition as Solicitor-General of Mr. Herschell, who is not 
only a sound lawyer, but has in him the stuff of which eminent 
statesmen are made. 

There remains only one post, which has been left to the last for 
the simple reason that it appears most difficult to deal with. If it 
were possible that Mr. Goschen might take office with a Government 
pledged to the assimilation of the borough and county franchise, it 
would not be difficult to assign the portfolio of the Minister of War. 
It being admitted, both in theory and practice, that a civilian, and 
even a City man, may be appointed to preside over the fighting de- 
partments, whether of land or sea, there would be nothing incongruous 
in the selection of Mr. Goschen to succeed Colonel Stanley, who him- 
self succeeded one previously known as a model country gentle- 
man and an excellent Home Secretary. Faute de mieux, there is 
Mr. Grant Duff, whose name I mention in this connection with some 
diffidence. 
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Let us take a bird’s-eye view of the Ministry sketched. I will 
add an asterisk to the names of those in the Cabinet :— 



























*Premier . . F ‘ . Lord Granville. 
*Zord Chancellor ° ‘ - Lord Selborne. 

* President of the Council . . Lord Cardwell. 
*Privy Seal. ° ‘ - Duke of Argyll. 
*Foreign Secreary . . . Lord Hartington. 
*Home Office . ° , . Sir W. Harcourt. 
*Colonial Office . , ° . Lord Kimberley. 
* [India ‘ ° ‘ ‘ Mr. Fawcett. 

* War ‘ ‘ @) Mr. Grant Duff. 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer . Mr. Gladstone. 

* First Lord of the Admiralty . Mr. Childers. 
*Postmaster-General . . . Sir C. Dilke. 

* Duchy of Lancaster . ‘ . Mr. Bright. 
*Board of Trade ‘ . Mr. Forster. 


Chief Commissioner of Works - Mr, Adam. 
President of Local Government 


Board ° . Mr. Chamberlain. 
Vice-President of Council . , - Mr. Lyon Playfair. 
Attorney-General. . . Sir H. James. 
Solicitor-General ‘ ° . Mr. Herschell. 

*Trish Secretary . ‘ . Lord E. Fitzmaurice. 
This list obviously leaves out the Unde Gineitin and takes 





no note of several rising young men destined to fill them. 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
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RECENT FRENCH POETS. 


(WITH POEMS TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY.) 


Part II. 
V. 
André Lemoyne.' 


RACEFUL and correct, without lofty visions, but with very 
clear perception, using imagery accurate rather than brilliant, 
and agreeable though not prolonged harmonies, André Lemoyne may 
be called Magnus poeta minor. He has genius in miniature, and his 
tiny “ quadros,” as André Chénier would call them, charm by attrac- 
tiveness of subject and perfection in detail. Although now and again 
attempting a higher aim and wider range, he quickly returns to the 
pretty “tableautins” which suit him best. This graceful idyl will 
serve well as an example :— 
MARGUERITE. 
THE RIVER. 
What dream you, little /avandidre, 
Without being hardy may I guess? 
You cease the song I love to hear 
And fold your hands in idleness, 
MARGUERITE. 
My dream is of a land you know. 
THE RIVER. 
The land up-stream where willows bend 
And gaze into my depths below, 
Letting their long pale hair descend 
And trail along the wave? 
MARGUERITE. 
Not so; 
My dream went scarce as far. 


THE RIVER. 
Ah, then, 
The pond, maybe, where rush and reed 
Stand thickly crowded and impede 
My stream’s pure thread ? 


' Has published successively, Chemins perdus (couronné par l’Académie 
Francaise), Les Charmeuses, Les Soirs d Antan, and others now united in one 
volume, revised and augmented. 
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MARGUERITE. 


Not so, again. 
The spot is just a league beyond 
The field of roses. 


Tue RIVER. 


Where I cause 
The mill to turn? A maiden blonde, 
With eyes that mate the blue flax-flower, 
Greets there each morn. 


MARGUERITE, 








Scarce there —yet pause ; 


For knowst thou not, a little lower, 
An island where with opening arms 
Thy stream embracing hugs the fields ? 


THE RIVER. 


Yea, for I love those quiet farms 
Where purple clover grows and yields 
Such fragrance all its wavy way. 


MARGUERITE. 
Tis there. 
THE RIVER. 


I passed but yesterday. 
*Twas feast of Midsummer : the gay 
And happy girls were dressed in white ; 
Their silver-buckled shoes shone bright. 


Joining their hands in one great round, 

They danced about the flower-strewn ground, 
And while they danced, young maids and men, 
The sight made old folk young again. 


One only mid the comely boys 

Took not his part of all their joys, 
And, deaf to bagpipes and to song, 
Mused at a distance from the throng. 


He was a tall dark mower, made brown 
By summer suns and winds ; a crown 
His bright hair seemed like any king’s. 
Day fled with sunset’s crimson wings : 
The girls passed on their homeward way ; 
He mused : one had not come that day. 


MARGUERITE. 
Is she he thought of dark or fair ? 
THE RIVER, 


Look in my stream and see her there. 
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VI. 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam.' 


AFTER a volume of poems which must be described as incorrect, 
disorderly, and fantastic, although instinct with noble ambition and 
showing a source of abundant inspiration, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam 
seems to have relinquished verse. The drama, which he treats with 
boldness and novelty; the soman, used as a means of materialising 
philosophical theories ; the “tale,” to which no one since Edgar Poe 
has brought such profound intensity of terror and irony, absorb entirely 
his extraordinary talent, which, by the very intermittence of its lofty 
flights and sudden descents, closely resembles genius at times. 


VII. 
Armand Sylvestre.? 


ARMAND SYLVESTRE’s first book appeared with a preface by 
George Sand, who said, “ Here are very fine verses; stay a moment, 
wayfarer, and gather some of these brilliant fruits which, though 
sometimes strange, are always full of savour and perfume.” She 
adds, “It is the antique hymn in the mouth of a modern—i.e. the 
intoxications of materialism in a spiritualist, who is so in spite of 
himself ; for while straining to his breast the physical beauty which 
he idolises, the poet weeps and complains. He even reproaches it 
with killing him. What is his accusation? ‘That it is without sou/. 
A curious proceeding this, which continues, but without degrading it, 
the theory hidden under the pretended scepticism of Byron, De 
Musset, and all our great romanticists. It is, indeed, the fatality of 
the modern man. In vain does he invoke or proclaim Venus 
Aphrodite. That poetic dream which ardently embraces the realm 
of flesh has not really penetrated the life of the man who lives in the 
poet. Plato and Christianity have planted twenty centuries of 
spiritualism in his soul, which he cannot get rid of, and, after ex- 
hausting all forms of description to present the world’s beauteous 


' Born in 1840. Premitres Poésies (1860); Jsis, roman; Morgane, drame ; 
Eiléu, drame ; La Révolte, comédie (performed at the Vaudeville); Véra, Les 
Demoiselles de Bienfildtre, Claire Lenoir, Virginie et Paul, L’Intersigne, &c., 
nouvelles ; Azvaé/, poéme en prose. Le Nouveau Monde (drame) gained the first 
prize in the Michaélis competition ; a new one—<Aze/—is in preparation. 

? Has published in succession Rimes neuves et vieilles (1866), Les Renaissances 
(1870), Za Chanson des Heures (1874-1878); Ange Bosani, a comedy in 
collaboration with Emile Bergerat, and A/ine, a drama in verse, both produced 
at the Vaudeville. Armand Sylvestre is a popular contributor to many reviews 
and literary journals, 
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queen and all colours of passion to paint unsatisfied desire, he sinks 
down extenuated with this cry to his terrestrial ideal: ‘ You cannot 
love!’” This was justly and admirably said. An unbridled passion 
for physical beauty, mingled with rancours and anguish, and relieved 
by aspirations (perhaps involuntary) towards another ideal—such is 
almost in its entirety the work of Armand Sylvestre. But if woman’s 
beauty fails to assuage the ideal thirst which devours Armand 
Sylvestre, external nature calms him scarcely better ; vain are his 
ecstasies over the nights and the dawns, vain his wish that beauty 
might be inanimate ; in spite of himself, what he is doomed to seek 
through all creation is a spiritual life, either of things or of one 
supreme being. He sings of the great oaks :— 

C’est qu’ils portent en eux, les arbres fraternels, 

Tous les débris épars de Il’humanité morte 


Qui flotte dans leur séve, et de la terre apporte 
A leurs vivants rameaux des aspects éternels ; 


Et tandis qu’affranchis par les métamorphoses, 
Les corps brisent enfin leur moule passager, 
Lesprit demeure et semble & jamais se figer 
Dans l’immobilité symbolique des choses! 
In the bushes there seems to him to live again 
Un peu de ce qui fut autrefois notre coeur. 
Speaking of the springs, he says— 
Parfois, au sortir des feuillées, 
L’ceil clair des sources m’a troublé; 


and he adds— 

L’eau regarde, et l’aurore éveille 

Dans ce regard lent et discret 

Comme |’étonnement secret 

D’un jeune esprit qui s’émerveille. 
He sees a terrible meaning also in the fixed gaze of the stars: the 
admirable poem “Les Astres” exemplifies again the propensity of 
this would-be materialist to seek for a spiritual essence in all things, 
and gives also the measure of his talent, the principal qualities of 
which are elevation of thought, grandeur of imagery, and an ample 
and profound verse-music. One is, however, sensible of a certain 
vagueness, as of a cloud which, though shot through with light, is 
nevertheless a veil behind which the idea is scarcely seen with suffi- 
cient distinctness. We should like to think that this fault—a grave 
one—arises from a feeling of constraint in describing impressions 
whereof the poet is the victim rather than the willing recipient ; still, 
it must be confessed that a little of such haziness creeps into some 
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of his “odelettes d’amour” and “odes patriotiques,” where nothing 
can explain its presence save the temperament of the author. This 
is the more to be regretted as throughout the work of Armand 
Sylvestre the truly beautiful shapes, half concealed in the luminous 
mists of his verse, when clearly discerned by the reader, will amply 
reward his attentive efforts. 


VIII. 
Léon Valade.' 


INFINITE sweetness, dread of all excess, and a tenderness which 
scarcely dares utter the secret of love combine to weaken the talent 
of Léon Valade. He reminds one of a sensitive plant that would 
prefer to be a violet. He has called himself a “ buveur de lait,” and 
the loves he sings are those of discreet, unimpassioned hearts, dreams 
rather, which shape themselves timidly for a moment and then vanish. 
For him the violent heats of midday and the mysteries of dulness 
have no temptation, but he loves the early morning which is not yet 
day and the gloaming which is not yet night. He is the poet of 
half-tones, and not without reason is one of his collections entitled 
«“ K Mi-Céte.” Even when for a moment he quits his tender dreams 
or reminiscences, Léon Valade retains a languor which tinges his 
very smile with hesitation and incompleteness ; in his sunniest mood 
he is like the butterfly, whose wings have a tremor of uncertainty all 
through their short and fitful rest. If he attempts to depict things 
as he has seen them, he carefully avoids all the stronger lights and 
shadows. “Au Lever” may be indicated as a pleasing example 
of his work, but it is a fasted so delicate that we scarcely dare to 
look for fear our breath might damage its colours. 


IX, 
Paul Verlaine.? 


READERS of horoscopes say that people who are born under the sign 
of Saturn are wont to indulge in lugubrious thoughts, and are morose, 
bitter, and irritable ; they seldom laugh, and prefer to pass their life 
in humid places, and especially on the shores of dismal lakes. Paul 
Verlaine’s earliest verses were entitled “ Potmes saturniens,” and they 
were appropriately named. A dark yet restless humour, singularly 


' Born in 1841. Has published Avril, Mai, Fuin (1863) ; Zntermezzo, in col- 
laboration with Albert Mérat ; A Mi-Céte (1874), and some others. 

? Has published Podmes saturniens, Fétes galantes, Les Vaincus, Les Amies, 
La bonne Chanson, 
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drawn towards fear and death, was shown in these short poems, the 
artistic treatment of which is deliberate and very subtle ; and though 
the influence of Baudelaire was very apparent, it was impossible not 
to discern a tinge of perversity that belonged to the author’s own 
personality. Later work has marked a healthier intellectual stage, 
and in “ Les Fétes galantes,” for instance, Paul Verlaine sometimes 
finds a grace which is quite exquisite and smiles that look almost 
sincere. 
He sings to a lady— 
Your soul is like a landscape choice and fair, 
Joyous with dancing, lutes, and masquerade, 


Wherein the folk, though gay the garb they wear, 
Look almost sad throughout the long parade. 


All singing in the minor of love’s kisses, 
And life the willing slave of love the strong, 
They seem as though they doubted of their blisses, 
And dreamy moonlight mingles with their song : 


The dreamy moonlight of a Watteau painting, 
That silences the birds, and where one sees 

The sobbing fountains all like figures fainting, 
Tall, slim, amid the statues and the trees. 


He writes the following on a sculptured faun in the park :— 


Le FAUNE. 
Un vieux faune de terre cuite 
Rit au centre des boulingrins, 
Présageant sans doute une suite 
Mauvaise a ces instants sereins 
Qui m’ont conduit et t’ont conduite,' 
Mélancoliques pélerins, 
Jusqu’a cette heure dont la fuite 
Tournoie au son des tambourins. 


Still, in spite of enchanted moonlight and pleasing landscapes 
wherein wander, before embarking for Cythera, the Athys and the 
Aglaés, his old rancours do not abandon the poet. Beneath his 
piercing look comely youths and /faci/e ladies lose the satin of their 
skin and the gold of their hair, and become spectres embracing in 
the mysterious shadows; the dances grow macabre; a remnant of 
beauty strangely complicates the horror, and the winding-sheet 
moves with something of the coquetry of the jufe repoussée du 
taion. 


' «Est-il possible de rendre [in English] ce redoublement du pluriel, d’un 
trés-joli effet en francais? —C. M.” 
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X. 
Ernest d’ Hervilly.' 


ComBINING English humour with Japanese quaintness, this author 
is nevertheless Parisian in the strictest sense of the word. He 
carries esprit to a point almost of excess, epigrammatic irony 
being certainly not among the highest qualifications of a poet ; and, 
clever artisan though he is, Ernest d’Hervilly has more than once 
sacrificed the roundness of a rhythm to the temptation of making 
a point, while an affectation of flegme britannique too often mars 
the ingenuousness of lyrical impulse. Withal he has such grace 
and power of winning a smile that criticism is easily disarmed. In 
his principal collection, “ Le Harem,” Ernest d’Hervilly invokes the 
fair women of all countries, and each appears in turn with the 
exotic attributes of race, climate, and surroundings. Nothing more 
varied in method and colouring than this love-voyage can well be 
imagined. In Holland the poet’s ideal is named Xeetjen. 


The frieze cloth of her bodice white 

Stirs as her heart’s pulse comes and goes ; 
On windy morns you catch a sight 

Of stockings green and little shoes, 


Dark days in winter early and late 
She skims across the frozen creek, 
Basket on arm ; her tiny skate 
Cutting the ice leaves scarce a streak. 


All Saturday she takes to rub 

Copper and stove ; then, ere to bed, 
Each kitchen tile she’ll scour and scrub 
Till raw beefsteaks are not so red. 


Now we are transported to Africa on the banks of the Taubert:— 


My mistress is fair and cost a great deal ! 
Real rings of iron drag down her ears, 

Her teeth are fine yellow, her lips like the peel 
Of the luscious fruit the jujube bears ; 


Her breasts, black and shining, are like the two parts 
Of a big bright bullet riven in twain ; 

From both sides of her nose—and this is what starts 
My fancy-——hang severed links of a chain ; 


' Has published Les Baisers, Fean Affagard, Le Harem, Amour-humour, 
and other collections of verse. For the stage: Ze Malade réel, & propos en vers ; 
Le Bonhomme Misére, \égende en trois tableaux; Za delle Sainara, comédie 
japonaise, &c. Also several volumes of Parisian stories, which have had great 


success, 
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Her hair, short and crisp, is like a black wool ; 
Her eyes’ jet centres are set in white 
That gleams lustrous, translucent as china, and cool 
And placid their look is by day and by night. 
Bracelets of berries adorn each limb ; 
What queen in gaudier dress appears ? 
I slew many hundreds of parrots to trim 
The robe such a royal way she wears. 
*Twas I that tattooed her. I, the grave chief, 
Did paint red birds in her cheeks’ red flush, 
And made her a parasol with the leaf 
Of spreading palm and river rush, 


Now we have “la Groénlandaise ”:— 


Like oil of lamps, her skin is amber-hued ; 
Her thick lips like two half-red cherries glow ; 
A skilful Onghekok the brows tattooed 

Of my sweet Eskimau. 


From underneath those wide brows gleam a pair 

Of softly slanting eyes ; her form is slight ; 

A reindeer tendon binds her well-greased hair 
All in one chignon bright. 


Anon in Louisiana— 


Miss Tilda Jefferson, indolent as fair— 
Creoles are ever so— 

Gives herself wholly to her rocking-chair, 
To sway her to and fro. 


Look at her in her muslin morning gown : 
Her blood is pure and pale ; 

How fair her skin against her locks of brown ! 
How white her finger-nail ! 


Miss Tilda muses as the cane chair rocks. 
Sweet one with foreign name, 

What do you dream of, settling in those locks 
That rose? Of whence it came? 
Euphrasie, in striped kerchief, yellow and blue, 

Looks at her pretty pet 
And grins red-mouthed, as half-caste nurses do, 
Smoking her cigarette. 


Then we have “ la Chinoise ”:— 


She dwells in Pekin, vast Pekin ; 
The yellow-buttoned mandarin 
Her father knows full many a word 
Our learned Littré never heard. 


She has a face like jonquil pale, 

Sweet sidelong looks ; each tapering nail 
Is pink and pretty 2s a shell, 

Save where she paints it brown as well. 
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Other women follow—the ancient Druidess, chaste and haughty in 
her brazen armour, who treads solemnly, “les yeux dans l’Inconnu ” ; 
the Japanese, for ever composing new rhymes about the rose; the 
Biblical Jewess; the maiden of Memphis, with the “ Osirian ” eyes ; the 
melancholy English “ miss,” who, under the Christmas holly, thinks 

Qu’il serait gai d’entendre un rire de baby ; 
the Athenian wife, “singing soft sorrows as she cards her wool”; the 
Venetian courtesan in her gondola ; and last, though not least, she 
whom Ernest d’Hervilly—since a poet cannot be too gallant in deal- 
ing with his reader—calls 4a 7riomphante, and whom we venture to 
rechristen /a Parisienne :-— 
Thou art the queen, Parisienne. In thee lies 
The world’s unquestioned oracle of dress ; 
Speak, and from pole to pole, a phoenix, flies 
Thy taste, fair Pythoness ! 
Mere costly bibelot for an étagére ; 
Strass valueless but as a diamond set ; 
A costume’s ravishing falsehood makes thee fair : 
Queen doll, thou rul’st us yet. 
* a * * * 
Unmoved, triumphant, with a lurking smile 
Of sense occult and most mysterious, 
Thou passest by, setting on fire the while 
People most serious. 


Perfume, the bird, Youth, Spring, sweet melodies, 
The sap, the sunshine, love—disguised each wears 
Thy womanhood ; these are thy mysteries 

And these thy twenty years. 


XI. 
Sully-Prudhomme.' 


HERE again is one of our best known and at the same time of our 
best loved minstrels. Little noticed at first, since he never appealed 
with noisy utterance or glare of colour, his poetry little by little 
gained its way to men’s hearts, and once there has never lost its 
place in them. Allied for the most part with youthful dreamings 
and the reminiscences of maturity, it has precious sympathies with 
the languors that grow out of deferred hopes and vain ideals. 
Indeed, Sully-Prudhomme is far excellence the poet of those vague 
elevations of feeling which subsist in the heart of the modern man in 
spite of all disillusionising realities of external life. He understands 


' Has published Stances et Podmes (1865-1866), Les Epreuves, Les Solitudes, 
Les Vaines Tendresses, La Révolte des Fleurs, Les Destins, La Fustice (1878). 
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and gives voice to the mysterious craving to love in the present, to 
know in the unknown, the bitterness of hours lost in fruitless striving, 
and also that backward yearning after things of the past which is an 
unconscious self-deception of the mind eager to found probabilities 
of future happiness on a belief in its existence in the past. Listen 
to some of these accents :— 


(Les CHAinEs)—Feéfers. 


In too much seeking love I found but grief ; 
I have but multiplied the means of pain: 
A thousand ties too poignant or too brief 
Bind me to things that love not back again. 


All things with equal power my heart have won— 
Truth by its light, the Unknown by its veil— 
A tenuous gold thread binds me to the sun, 
And to each star a silken thread more frail. 


The cadence chains me to the melody, 
Its velvet softness to the rose I touch ; 
One smile soon robbed my eye of liberty, 
And for my mouth the first kiss did as much. 


My life now hangs upon these fragile threads, 
Captive of all fair things I feel or see ; 

Each breath that change or trouble o’er them sheds 
Rends from my heart itself a part of me. 


(Les YEux)—7he Eyes. 


Innumerable eyes, beloved and fair, 

Some black, some blue, were wont to welcome day ; 
Closed now, they slumber in the graves down there, 
And the sun rises as it did alway. 


Night lovelier than day filled with delight 
Blue eyes and black innumerable of yore ; 
Now the same stars look out from the same night, 
But darkness fills those eyes for evermore. 


Then, have they lost their look, their seeing? Nay, 
I will not think it ever thus could be : 

Those eyes are only turned another way, 

And now they look on things we may not see. 


For as it is with stars when day grows new— 
They wane away from us, but keep the skies— 
So with the eye : it has its waning too ; 

It sets, but I will never think it dies. 


Innumerable and fair, and loved always, 

The black, the blue : you closed them into gloom ; 
But now those eyes are open, and they gaze 

On the great dawn the other side the tomb. 
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L’OMBRE— 7he Shadow. 
We walk : our shadow follows in the rear, 
Mimics our motions, treads where’er we tread, 
Looks without seeing, listens without an ear, 
Crawls while we walk with proud uplifted head. 
Like to his shadow, man himself down here, 
A little living darkness, a frail shred 
Of form, sees, speaks, but with no knowledge clear, 
Saying to Fate, ‘* By thee my feet are led.” 
Man shadows but a lower angel who, 
Fallen from high, is but a shadow too ; 
So man himself an image is of God. 
And, maybe, in some place by us untrod, 
Near deepest depths of nothingness or ill, 
Some wraith of human wraiths grows darker still. 


May it not be said that Sully-Prudhomme has succeeded in ex- 
pressing the most furtive and impalpable imaginings by means as 
delicate as the dreams themselves? and that he has perhaps come 
nearer than any man to clothing the intangible with realities of 
substance and form? It would be easy to multiply examples from 
his works, showing through all variations of subject the same charm- 
ing mysticism. However, with the lapse of years there came to 
Sully-Prudhomme, as also to Léon Dierx, the necessity to reduce 
dreaming to some kind of method, to interrogate the unknown with 
greater firmness, or, in one word, to substitute thought for dreams. 
The desire for this transformation, or rather extension, is apparent, 
perhaps, in the piece entitled “ L’Imagination,” addressed to the 
poet’s “‘intime Galatée,” the offspring of his own brain, which 
begins— 

J’imagine ; ainsi je puis faire 
Un ange sous mon front mortel. 
Et qui peut dire en quoi différe 
L’étre imaginé du réel ? 

Thenceforward Sully-Prudhomme aimed at creating real Galateas, 
and it was in such a spirit that his firmest work, “Les Epreuves,” was 
conceived. The poet remains doubtless the same in person, but 
with the difference between adolescence and virility. I shall cite 
three very fine sonnets. 

PROFANATION. 
Beauty, that mak’st the body like a fane, 
What gods have spurned thee, since thou fall’st thus low, 
Lending thyself to harlots and thy glow 
To deck dead hearts that cannot live again ? 
Made for the chaste and strong, didst thou in vain 


Seek strength and purity, round such to throw 
Thy glorious garb aright? and is it so 
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Thou robest sin and hidest falsehood’s stain ? 
Fly back to heaven ; profane no more thy worth, 
Nor drag down love and genius to base kneeling 
At feet of courtezans when thee they seek. 
Quit the white flock of women ; and henceforth 
Form shall be moulded upon truth, revealing 
The soul, and truth upon the brow shall speak. 


(La LuTTE)—7Zhe Struggle. 


Nightly tormented by returning doubt, 

I dare the Sphinx with faith and unbelief; 

And through lone hours when no sleep brings relief 
The monster rises all my hopes to flout. 

In a still agony, the light blown out, 

I wrestle with the Unknown : nor long nor brief 

The night appears, my narrow couch of grief 
Grown like the grave with Death walled round about. 
Sometimes my mother, coming with her lamp, 

Seeing my brow as with a death-sweat damp, 

Asks, ‘* Ah, what ails thee, child? hast thou no rest ?” 
And then I answer, touched by her look of yearning, 
Holding my beating heart and forehead burning, 

‘* Mother, I strove with God, and was hard prest.” 


(LE RENDEZVOUS)— Zhe Appointment. 


’ Tis late ; the astronomer in his lonely height, 
Exploring all the dark, descries afar 
Orbs that like distant isles of splendour are, 
And mornings whitening in the infinite. 
Like winnowed grain the worlds go by in flight, 
Or swarm in glistening spaces nebular ; 
He summons one dishevelled wandering star : 
** Return ten centuries hence on such a night.” 
The star will come. It dare not by one hour 
Cheat Science or falsify her calculation ; 

Men will have passed, but watchful in the tower 
Man shall remain in sleepless contemplation. 
And should all men have perished there in turn, 

Truth in their place would watch that star’s return. 


“Les Epreuves” given to the world, Sully-Prudhomme might 
well have stayed development at the point which he had then 
attained ; but with an artist’s natural restlessness he still desired to 
progress—to rise to yet greater heights. Has he succeeded? I 
regret that I am unable to think he has. 

Having dreamed in “ Les Stances et Potmes,” having thought in 
“Les Epreuves,” he was seized with an ambition, fostered doubtless 
during the translating of the “De Rerum Natura” of Lucretius, to 
grapple bodily with the problems of modern science and modern faith, 
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He wrote, “ There is, I think, nothing in the whole domain of thought, 
nothing so high or so profound, but the poet has a mission therein to 
find an interest for the heart.” ‘This is, of course, true. No one 
will reckon me among those who require that a poem should be 
“accessible to minds of moderate culture.” But the proposition 
depends for truth upon the condition that poetry, never forgetting the 
one true aim—viz. itself—avoids the technicalities of instruction and 
discussion, the didactic method long since justly abolished, and 
never approaches any subject which demands abrogation of that 
which is the essence and charm of poetry, the materialisation of 
the idea by the image or symbol. What has scientific truth to do 
with poetic imagery? In relation to certain subjects does not 
imagery become a futile and superfluous ornament, which the logical 
mind would soon get rid of ? and if so, what becomes of verse? It 
dwindles into a mnemotechnical process. I am far from saying that 
in the later works of Sully-Prudhomme poetry has reached this 
point ; there is abundant poetical beauty in “Les Destins,” “La 
Justice,” but in those pages only whence science is banished and 
where pure thought and dream resume their proper sway. In the 
preface which I have just quoted from I read further, “If I have too 
greatly presumed upon my powers, I shall return with a good grace to 
compositions which are in themselves less difficult, without, however, 
feeling any regret at the present venture, since the utility of trying 
all the capabilities and limitations of an art will not be denied.” For 
my own part, I can only hope that Sully-Prudhomme has by this 
time recognised the perfect inutility of his attempt, which failed not 
from any insufficiency in the author, but of necessity, and that he will 
restore to us the poet in whose company we loved, suffered, hoped, 
smiled, and wept. Was it not enough to have all the heart and all 
the soul wherewith to sing, or is there anything higher than love or 
greater than grief? 


XII. 
Henry Cazalis.' 


A DELICATE writer, elevating dilettantism into art, such is M. Henri 
Cazalis. His verses are album verses, but albums so graced should 
become books. Sincere words of sadness alternate with noble é/ans 
towards beauty and love ; there are also graceful pictures worthy of 


1 Has published, among other known works, A/élancolia (1868), Le Livre du 
Néant, and a collection of letters from Henri Régnault, whose passionate admirer 
and constant friend he was. 
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a true painter, and dolorous musings worthy of an ingenious philo- 
sopher. I have always greatly relished the two following :— 


(EN PASSANT PAR UN CHAMP DE FOoIRE)— 
In passing through a Fair. 
I saw an eagle with closed eyes, 
A captive in his own dominions ; 
His high cage open to the skies, 
But with no room for play of pinions. 
Beneath him two right happy doves 
Ceased not to murmur, bill and coo, 
And never wearied of the loves 
They knew so well, yet found so new. 
The king-bird held his haughty air, 
But now and then just half relented 
To look with pity on a pair 
_ Whom such a trifle kept contented. 


(TRISTESSE DES CHOSES)— Sadness of Things. 


The stone was sad for thinking of the oak, 

That strong and free on a fair height was growing, 
And o’er the plain gazed proudly from the rock 

And smiled to feel the sun at midday glowing. 


The oak was sad with thinking of the cattle 

That grazed and wandered through the field at leisure, 
The stags that clashed their antlers free in battle 

Or browsed at peace or bounded full of pleasure. 


The brute was sad for thinking of the wings 
To mount on high that to the bird were given, 
And how the eagle sees most mighty things— 
And man was sad thinking of God in heaven. 


XIII. 
Albert Glatigny.' 


I HAVE already related the early wanderings of the man; it re- 
mains, therefore, to speak of the poet. 

His ruling quality is the lyrical. Judging him too severely, one 
might say that he lacks originality for the reason that, always influ- 
enced by Théodore de Banville, especially in his Parisian poems, he 
too often subordinates his inspiration to his admiration. Still, what 


* Published successively Zes Vignes folles (1861), Les Fldches d'Or, Le 
Fer rouge, Rouen, La Presse nouvelle, Gilles et Pasguins (1872). For the 
stage: L’ Ombre de Callot, Vers les Saules, Le Bois, Pris de Puyane, Le Compili- 
ment a Moliere, Les Folies Marigny, Les Délassements comiques, Brisarion. 
Prose: Le Four de ? An d'un Vagabond, 
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richness, what brilliancy, what superb ring in those strophes in which 
Cypris, just born, admires the freshly blown rose, and the wings of 
Eros quiver with passionate heart-beats! The nymph may be of 
Diana’s train, and yet her fairness is all her own. There are, more- 
over, in the lyrical work of Glatigny themes which belong to him 
exclusively. He was a false pagan, but a true Parisian. Here and 
there in different journals he published pieces charming in their irony 
against the dourgeois, whom he pretended to detest (the kindly soul 
never really hated anyone.) Here is one of the brightest railleries. 
‘Mais est-elle traduisible ?” ' 


MAIGRE VERTU. 
Elle a dix-huit ans et pas de poitrine ; 
Sa robe est trés-close et monte au menton ; 
Rien n’en a gonflé la chaste lustrine ; 
Elle est droite ainsi qu’on réve un baton. 


Son épaule maigre a des courbes folles 
Qui feraient l’orgueil des angles brisés ; 
Ses dents, en fureur dans leurs alvéoles, 
Semblent dire: ‘* Arritre!. . . . ” au choeur des baisers. 


Ses yeux sont gris trouble, et des sourcils rares 
Ombrent tristement un front bas et plat, 
Qu’oppriment encor des bandeaux bizarres 

De petits cheveux chatains sans éclat. 


Heureux qui fera tomber les ceintures 
De cette angélique enfant! 0 trésor, 
Qui fait des sirops et des confitures 
Telles que jamais on n’en fit encor ! 


(a n’a pas de ceeur! La moindre fadaise 
La fait aussit6t rougir jusqu’aux yeux, 

Et de sa figure atone et niaise 

Rien n’a déridé l’aspect soucieux. 

Sa mére en est fiére et se voit revivre 
Dans ce mannequin rebutant et sec, 

Dans ce long profil aux reflets de cuivre 
Fait pour maintenir l'Amour en échec. 


Et ¢a doit pourtant se changer en femme ! 
Jignore au moyen de quel talisman, 

Mais on chantera son épithalame, 

Un baby rose lui dira : *‘ Maman !” 


Quidonc remplira ce devoir austére ? 

Ne cherchons pas loin. Dieu, dans sa bonté, 
A créé pour elle un jeune notaire, 

Homme sérieux de blanc cravaté ; 


' I have thought it safer to leave this question unanswered. —A, O’S. 
VOL. CCXLV. NO. 1787. PP 
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Et tous deux feront d’autres jeunes filles 

Aux regards sans flamme, aux coudes pointus, 
Pour qu’on voie encore au sein des familles 
Fleurir le rosier des maigres vertus. 


Beneath the Parisian, however, there existed a Norman nature, 
and we will now see with what unctuous colours he could depict the 
rich humid pastures and the stabled farms full of lowing kine :— 


LA NORMANDE, 
Elle est belle vraiment la Normande robuste 
Avec son large col implanté grassement, 
Avec ses seins, orgueil et gloire de son buste, 
Que fait mouvoir sans cesse un lourd balancement ! 
Elle est belle la fille aux épaules solides, 
Belle comme la Force aveugle et sans effroi ! 
Il faut pour l’adorer longtemps des cceurs valides 
A P’épreuve du chaud, de la pluie et du froid. 
Les phthisiques amants de nos laches poupées 
Reculeraient devant ce corps rude et puissant, 
Dont les mains, aux travaux de la terre occupées, 
Montrent, au lieu des lys, l’dpre rougeur dusang. 
Au détour d’un sentier alors qu’elle débouche 
Ainsi qu’une génisse errant en liberté, 
On croit voir la Cérés indomptable et farouche 
Du gras pays normand, si riche de santé. 
Regardez-la marcher parmi les hautes herbes, 
La fille aux mouvements sauvages et nerveux, 
Pendant que sur son front les grands épis des gerbes 
Poussiéreux et serrés hérissent ses cheveux ! 
C’est auprés de Bayeux que je I’ai rencontrée, 
Dans un chemin couvert bordé par les pommiers, 
Oi, la blaude flottante et la jambe guétrée, 
Le neza l’air rougi, passaient deux gros fermiers. 


Under this vigorous sketch might we not write, A/i//et pinxit? 
Alas that so many years have now elapsed since these verses were 
penned by Albert Glatigny. He has left us, the incorrigible Bohemian, 
and this time for a long journey whence there is no returning. For 
a moment fortune had smiled on him; he knew the consola- 
tion of a love reciprocated, and the happiness of union with the 
beloved one. This wild bird had made itself a nest. But the misery 
endured of old, though left behind, did not entirely abandon its 
prey ; in the midst of his new-found comforts he died of a cruel 
malady—viz. consumption—the germs of which had been contracted 
in those days of early privation. He sank slowly, leaving his young 
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wife solitary, but not to mourn him long, for she died very soon after- 
wards quite suddenly. Ah, good and true comrade, fallen in the fight 
without having beheld the victory, we have not forgotten you, Albert 
Glatigny! And many atime, as we read your verses, beneath the 
portrait that gazes so amiably upon us, it seems as though in a minute 
you yourself would again burst suddenly into the room as of old, 
boisterous and laughing, with “Mes amis, les élégiaques sont des 
crétins, et il n’y a que la Vénus de Milo que ait le sens commun.” 


XIV. 
Catulle Mendes.' 


Ir I inscribe this name here it is because without it the list of 
the “ Parnassiens” might seem incomplete ; and I shall restrict 
myself to citing almost at random some short poems which may 
suffice to give an idea of the author’s style. 


(DOUCEUR DU SOUVENIR)—Sweetness of the Past.* 


I am like one upon the sea, who dreams while far away 
That soon at home his thought will fly back, yearning 
To see the waste of azure waves, white birds and whiter spray. 


When on my cheek I feel thy kisses burning, 
Some kiss thou gav’st me long ago grows sweeter far than they. 
Sister, ’twere sweet, ’twere very sweet returning. 


Rememberest thou? Ah, keep the Past, bid e’en its sorrows stay ; 
The griefs of old seem joys our hearts are learning ; 
How very fair has now become the very darkest day ! 


' Born at Bordeaux in 1843. Has published successively Philoméla, a 
lyrical volume (1863), Sérénades (1864), Pagode (1866), Soirs moroses (1868), 
Hespérus, poeme (1871), Contes épiques (1872), Le Soleil de Minuit, poéme (1875). 
Collected together in one volume: Les Podsies de Catulle Mendes (1876), large 
8vo. Pieces—produced at the Comédie Frangaise, Za Part du Roi, comédie en 
vers ; at the Théatre de Cluny, Zes Fréres d’Armes, drame ; at the Ambigu, 
Fustice, drame ; at the Théatre Lyrique, Ze Capitaine Fracasse, d’aprés Théophile 
Gautier. Has published also two volumes of contes—Histoires d’ Amour and Les 
Folizs amoureuses—and several romans—La Vie et la Mort d'un Clown, Les Con- 
Sessions de Foseph Balsamo, and Les Meéres ennemies, &c. 


2 The form of this short thirteen-lined poem with two rhymes is the invention 
of M. Catulle Mendés. In translating I have ventured to modify it by introducing 
a short line alternating with a long one, which, in my opinion, increases its lyrical 
capabilities in English, and is more effective in combination with the double 
ending. As it now stands it is indeed a newer form in English verse than 
the original aimed at being in the French, recalling, perhaps, slightly the 
‘* Barcarol” in An Epic of Women.—A. O'S. 
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The Present only has no crowns worth earning ; 

And if I hide my heart’s contempt and take it as I may, 
*Tis that I know this gift my soul is spurning 

Will find the morrow joyless when I think ’twas yesterday. 


(LA DERNIERE Ame)— The Last Soul. 
No gods in heaven, earth’s altars overthrown, 
No hope to crown short life, and no thanksgiving ; 
Man, fallen at last from all his dreams, was living 
With weariness and fear immortal grown. 


The jackal only knew the burial-places ; 
The prayer had crumbled from the marble hands 
Of sculptured ancestors, and through all lands 
Death raised no prayer, life left no hallowed traces. 


Did none remember, then, how once man’s soul 
Said, ‘‘I believe”? Were legends all forgotten ? 
Where churches stood men counted gains ill gotten 

And many a cross was now a shamble-pole. 


The sun grew sick of dawning and expanding 
- Men’s aimless destinies with day on day : 
--When lo, there came a man from far away, 
Who said to me, ‘‘ There is one temple standing. 


*¢ In the most distant land from whence I came, 
Relic all recordless, it falls but slowly ; 
Ivied and moss-o’ergrown, it still keeps holy 
A memory of a god without a name.” 
Then I forsook the towns that had no churches, 
The hearts that knew no thrill of love or hope, 
Where even Doubt was dead and ceased to grope, 
Since Truth had vainly crowned man’s cold researches. 


I journeyed thitherward. Days followed days. 
I passed dead capitals on dried-up rivers ; 
The wind in flitting through their portals shivers, 
And Solitude sits in their dismal ways. 
Youth gave me strength at first, and swift feet bore me ; 
But ere the way was finished Youth had sped ; 
With faltering feet at length and aged head 
I came : the world’s last temple stood before me. 


Fainting, but eager and all comfortéd, 
I touched the altar with a brow grown hoary : 
Then my expiring soul went up in glory, 
A tardy incense to a god long fled. 
PENTHESILEIA, Queen of the Amazons. 
The warrior-hearted queen leaves her cold skies 
Of Scythia. 


With those other maids her sisters 
She gains the lowlands, where, in battle pitted, 
Hot-blooded braves slay panic-stricken foes. 
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—Let any other card fine wools at home, 

Not she! Insatiate war-lust on a sudden 

Gnaws her with hungry fang to overcome 

And add that strongest, fairest of the Hellenes, 

Achilles, to her conquests. Fierce, loose-maned, 
Her horse bounds with mad onset ; 
Penthesileia’s cry 

Is added to the shock of arms and wheels. 


** Achilles! O Achilles ! O Achilles ! 
This is thine hour ; thy blood a crimson stream 
Shall reach thy father’s feet ; a gruesome dream 
Scares him already and makes him cry, ‘ Achilles !’ 


** Thou art a lion slaying the flock at leisure, 
A raging wind no sapling tree withstands ; 
How many slaughtered kings in countless lands, 
Torn by the birds, fill now thy crimes’ full measure ! 


** Like a young god how often hast thou revelled 
With sword-strokes echoing still ! Women, too, yielded, 
And on thy gory arms, that lately wielded 
The reeking blade, fair locks have fallen dishevelled. 


*¢ But tremblé thou in turn! The world’s redress 
Is come to-day : the sword is raised to strike thee, 
E’en hers who never felt for one man like thee 
Terror or tenderness.” 


So on a path whence there was no returning 
The dauntless virgin madly rushed and cried, 

Not knowing that ere sunset, spurned, not spurning, 
*Twas she should kiss the warm dust crimsoned wide 
With her own blood, casting before she died 
On the young god, her slayer, fair-haired, strong-eyed, 

A look that seemed with love, not hatred, burning. 


(LE CONSENTEMENT, CONTE BIBLIQUE)—7Zhe Consent. 


Ahod was a wealthy herdsman of the plain. 

His wife one summer day set down her pitcher 
And lay and slept beneath a tree, in Bethel, 
And sleeeping had a dream after this fashion :— 


At first it seemed she woke from such a dream, 
And Ahod said thus: ‘‘ Wife, get thee up in haste. 
Last year I sold to merchants ef Sagor 

A hundred sheep ; they owe me still one-third. 
*Tis a long way and I but feeble now. 

Whom can I send to Sagor in my stead ? 

Few are the faithful envoys one may trust. 

Go thou and claim those thirty silver shekels.” 
Then spake she not of terror, or the desert, 

Or thieves, but said, ‘‘ Dear lord, I am thy servant.” 
And when with his right hand he showed the way 
She wrapped her mantle round her and departed, 
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The road was hard, and thick with pointed stones 
That cut her feet and made tears brim her eyelids ; 
But, ceasing not, she journeyed all the day, 

Nor ceasing in the evening journeyed still, 

Taking no heed of sight or sound—when lo, 
Suddenly with fierce cry one leapt upon her, 

Held tight her mouth, and with the other hand 
Rent off her mantle ; then before he fled 

Stabbed her, leaving the dagger in her breast. 


A sudden start of horror in her dream 
Woke her thereat. 

Her husband stood before her. 
** To merchants of Sagor,” said he, ‘*I sold 
Last year one hundred sheep ; one-third is owing. 
The way is long ; I am but feeble now. 
Whom may I send to Sagor in my stead ? 
Since faithful messengers are few to find, 
Go thou and claim those thirty silver shekels.” 
Then the wife said: ‘‘ Thou art my lord ;; I go.” 
She called her children to her, laying her hand 
Upon the elder’s head, kissing the younger. 


Then wrapping on her mantle, she departed. 


PARVULUS, CONTE EVANGELIQUE. 


The Lord was teaching folk by the sea shore ; 

His voice had quelled the storm, it raged no more ; 
His word was like a balm, and did impart 

Joy to the righteous, hope to the broken heart. 
**Whoso shall love Me perfectly,” said He, 

*¢ Shall look upon my Father and on Me.” 

And people listened humbly to His word. 


Now on the outer side of them that heard 

A certain woman, leading by the hand 

Her child, had halted, passing on that way, 
And hearkening for a while the twain did stand. 
She had grown old with gleaning, and that day 
The load she carried was of straw, not wheat, 
And all her mother’s heart heaved full of sighs ; 
But lo, the boy was rosy-hued and sweet ; 

A fair small child he was with smiling eyes 
That shamed the miserable rags he wore. 

The child said, ‘*‘ Mother, who speaks there on the shore ?” 


** Child, ’tis a prophet: holy laws they be 
He gives to men.” 


** I wish that I could see 
The prophet, mother.’’ And the child strove hard, 
Stood on tiptoe, and pressed to find a breach 
In the thick crowd; but many tall folk barred 
And hemmed him in, so that he could not_reach 
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To look upon the Master whose kind speech 
Wrougit in his ear. Then, eager still, he cried, 
** T should behold him, mother dear, if thou 
Wouldst lift me in thine arms.” 


But she replied, 
**Child, I am tired ; I cannot lift thee now.” 
Then a great sadness came upon the child 
And tears stood in the eyes that lately smiled. 


But Jesus, walking through the crowd, drew near 
E’en to the child, and said, ‘* Behold, I am here.” 


XV. 
André Theuriet.' 


ANDRE THEURIET is now a constant writer of romans, and it 
is not without good reason that he devotes himself to this species 
of composition. His poems in the “Parnasse contemporain” 
foreshadowed the future novelist by the preponderance of action in 
them; and, since he was devoid of all sense of rhythm, it may be 
averred that the prose was already there, in his verses. The true 
and intimate knowledge of nature which then showed here and 
there has since enabled him to become a good descriptive prose- 
writer. 


XVI. 
Anatole France.? 


I can never think of Anatole France, one of the latest comers, 
but one of the most considerable among our group, without fancying 
I see a young Alexandrian poet of the second century, a Christian 
doubtless, who is more than half Jew, above all a neoplatonist, and 
further a pure theist deeply imbued with the teachings of Basilides and 
Valentinus, and the Perfumes of the Orphic poems of some recent 
rhetorician, in whom subtlety was pushed to mysticism and philo- 
sophy to the threshold of the Kabbalah. 

Indeed, his profound science of symbolism, his search after 
ingenious methods, his love of the new or the old renovated—which 


1 Le Chemin du Bois (1867). ean-Marie, un acte en vers—his best poetical 
composition, produced at the Odéon. Most of his romans have appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the Temps. 


2 Born at Paris in 1844. Les Podmes Dorés (1873); Les Noces Corin- 
thiennes, La Veuve, Pia, La Prise de Voile (1876). He has written with success 
on Racine, l’ Abbé Prévost, Xavier de Maistre, Chateaubriand, Lucile de Chateau- 
briand, and has contributed articles on literature since 1877 to the Zemps, where 
he published also a remarkable roman. 
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are, alas! the same thing—the somewhat dogmatic précdosité of his 
expression, in which the decadent harmony of Greek forms combines 
with a Latin elegance of ‘fournures, make of Anatole France a spirit 
essentially belonging to that period of refined speculation and arti- 
ficial beauty. Nor are these words intended to convey any blame. 
There are and there must be poets of different races: some are frank, 
robust, vast as Nature herself; others have the perverse charm of 
complex civilisation; and who shall say that these latter are not the 
necessary poets of an age like our own ? 

Anatole France’s most considerable work is a dramatic poem in 
three parts, entitled “ Les Noces Corinthiennes.” ‘The action takes 
place in a road near Corinth. A little temple looking eastward 
shows, on its pediment in the midst of fair mutilated figures, the 
monogram of Jesus roughly carved, for we are still in the days when 

Apollon peut encor 
Contre une téte impie armer ses fléches d’or ; 
although the Galilean God already convokes the souls of mankind 
to His new mysteries. Daphne loves Hippias, to whom she has been 
promised by her father, Hermas. Daphne a Christian, Hippias 
believes still in the gods who 


joignent en riant 
La belle vierge émue a "homme impatient ; 


and Daphne replying to him says— 
Au cher jour que ma main fut prise dans la tienne 
Tu mis ton anneau d’or au doigt d’une chrétienne. 
Un prétre ayant chassé les nymphes d’un ruisseau, 
Enfant me baptisa par le sel et par l’eau, 
Et je devins ainsi la sceur et la compagne 
De Celui qui voulut mourir sur la montagne. 


Nevertheless, love being stronger than the gods, they are soon to 
be united, when between them there rises the fanatic opposition of 
Kallista, Daphne’s mother. Stricken with disease, she offers her 
child to Christ to obtain her own cure ; kneeling, she says— 


I swear before the four times written sign 

Of eagle, bull, lion, and winged angel 

To make thank-offering of a spotless bride 

For cure of pain and all my life renewed. 

O Christ ! Thy bride shall be of mine own house. 
Give me my life, and she Thou gavest me 
Daphne, my child—led to Thine altar stone 

To plight a more enduring troth than man’s, 
Shall have from Thee her ring and there lay down 
A golden gift of all her severed hair ; 

And born of woman none shall sing for her 

The wedding song less pure than hymns of Thine. 
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DAPHNE, 


M other ! 
KALLISTA. 
For she shall go calling on Thee, 
And dedicate at Thy cold altar stone 
Her virgin’s zone, ne’er loosed of man till then. 
DAPHNE. 
Mother ! 
KALLISTA, 
For she shall swear with faithful lips 
None shall draw near to her of Adam’s race. 
DAPHNE. 
Mother ! 
KALLISTA, 
’Tis made, the unalterable vow. 
King of the East, enthroned on God’s right hand, 
Refuse not, Christ, the bride I make Thine own. 
Give her pure brow Thy purer veil and crown ; 
So I shall quit this world some later day 
With hands that did Thy works, with feet that trode 
Thy ways, and so before me to the Lord 
An angel shall bear up my golden sheaf 
Into the heavenly harvest. 


Vainly does Daphne remonstrate— 


Look, mother, on this ring my fingers hold ; 
One son of Adam already claims me his. 
Hippias shall loose my zone ; thus I have sworn. 


Kallista replies brutally— 





My oath is given. If impious, unabashed, 

My child breaks mine inviolable vow, 

Refusing all my debt to pay to God, 

Then spare, Avenger, her once sacred head, 

And let the certain vengeance fall on me. 

I then alone will meet the darksome troop 

Of demons watching restless in mid air. 

Let it be I to lose Thy holy way, 

To shrink from tasting with abhorrent mouth 

Thy consecrated feast ; let it be I, 

The alien, with no part in things of Thine, 

Left out, O Jesus, from Thy counted names. 

Then dire despair shall dry my tearless eyes 

And burn and blanch my fevered, prayerless mouth. 
And when I seek through haunted nights and days 
The tombs of martyrs who may groan for me, 

Let princes of the dark, black seraphim 

Cast on me with the shock of dismal wings 

A wind of sulphurous curses. When I die 

Let not the sacred oil of unction touch me, 

Nor kiss of holy cross give expiation ; 
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And closed be hell through black eternity 

On soul and body of mine, plunged sixty times 

In burning floods of bitumen and pitch. . . . 

They come, behold! the angels of the abyss ! 

For I have sinned through thy sin, O my child, 

The irremissible sin! They seize me now 

In clawlike hands! I die, one damned or lost! . . . 





Daphne, overwhelmed, bows to her mother’s will. 


Bring, then, the ring; bring, then, the veil and crown. 
O jealous Christ, take her thus made Thine own. 


She remains alone and dwells sadly on the prospect of Hippias’ 
grief, while meantime in the distance, as if to enhance the pain of 
her trial, a hymeneal chorus is heard. 


THE CHORUS. 
Hymen, Hymen, with flanks of snow ! 
Hesperos dawns afar ; 
Night dwindles down to one vanishing star : 
Come with white feet that glow ! 


DAPHNE. 
Methinks I hear 
An unseen choir and voices in the distance, 
Hastening a virgin to her new-wrought fate. 


The CHORUS, mearer. 


Come, for the failing night is found 
Happy for vows and kisses ; 

Come with lit torch, and with flowing tresses 
Green-garlanded, green-crowned ! 


DAPHNE. 
rheir brows are wreathed with all the festal flowers ; 
The bride has vowed, and sacred is her vow. 


The Cuorus, still nearer. 
Prince, gold-sandalled on Hymen’s hill, 
Hymen, O Hymenee ! 
Take now the virgin we bring to thee, 
Loving yet dreading thee still ! 


DAPHNE. 
Come not to me; no nearer come, O friends ! 
I am not decked ; and though my vow was given, 
Yet on my uncrowned front no marjoram 
Sheds the charmed sweetness of its fragrant breath. 


The CuHorus, far away. 
Beauty that fills her has made her rife ; 
O love for the lover’s quest ! 
May Hymen soon from her virginal breast 
Draw love, the eternal life ! 
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DAPHNE. 


Where do they go, those songs and steps departing ? 
The bridegroom’s friends will come for me no more. 
Yet to the bride chamber I should have brought 
Perfume of love, than ambrosy more sweet. 
Think’st thou, O Hippias, that new spouse of thine 
Shall have to give a surer, stronger heart 

Than this I gave thee? Silence and solitude, 

Only the night, is left me! Yea, and I wait 

For nothing and for no man now on earth. 


[She takes the gold ring off her finger. 


O fountain, where in ancient days, they say, 

Full many a nymph drank love's ineffable joy, 
Fountain familiar of my childhood’s hours, 

Take now the Christian virgin’s latest gift. 

O source, henceforth in faithful breast and cold 
Keep now for ever, from my finger torn, 

This ring, worn, ah! with what a different hope ! 


[She casts the ring into the stream. 
God, whom but grief contents, be Thou well pleased. 


Thus ends the first part of “‘ Les Noces corinthiennes,” and I greatly 
regret the impossibility of giving a detailed analysis of this poem, in 
which the philosophical motive never for an instant mars the 
development of passion and character, the poet all the while using a 
language so harmoniously measured and deliciously select that it 
would be, perhaps, without a parailel in point of style if André 
Chénier had not existed after Racine. I should like to quote the 
spirited scene where Hippias tries to wrest Daphne from the God of 
the Christians, and Daphne, yielding for a moment, exclaims— 


Yea, Hippias, thou hast conquered! I am thine! 

I love thee wholly, Take me, take all I am, 

And bear me hence! Fly, hiding me in thine arms, 
I follow ; I will do whate’er thou dost. 

O let me, as I lie upon thy steed 

Far out across the plain, lean back my head 

And breathe, closing my eyes through the swift air, 
Thy breath. Yea, now ’tis I will find the steed 
With prompt and wingéd feet, and harness him. 
Stay not ; let us be gone ; yea, let us fly 

To the gulf’s shore, where still with waving sails 
Thy ship is chafing for us: nought of the winds 
Nor of the treacherous sea can give me fear. 

The sailors, shouting as they ply the oars, 

Shall be our nuptial chorus, while thy ship, 

That cleaves the waves beneath unnumbered stars, 
Shall bear me in thy shadow at thy feet... . 
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Gladly also would I give the entire passage in all its terrible force 
where Kallista banishes from her threshold the young man, van- 
quished himself in turn, and above all the dénouement of the drama, 
the admirable scene in which Daphne, placed between the alternatives 
of death for either her mother or her lover, chooses to immolate 
herself. Hippias then bursts forth wildly— 

Touch her not! She is mine; and I will take her 
And fly with her at length from this spoiled world. 
In her the whole of love and beauty dies ; 

For, since ’tis a God of Death holds now this earth, 
A long way hence will I seek light and life. 

I shall lay low great oaks and mountain pines, 

So that for us one funeral pyre may rise, 

Whence we two, trusting in the brightening flame, 
Bound each to each in one asbestos net, 

Together will take flight ; quitting for aye 

The odious earth, to be in distant realms 

In the eternal bosom of the gods ! 


In speaking of the legend upon which this masterly composition 
is founded, Anatole France himself says, “J’ai repris & mon tour et 
développé cette vieille histoire, car je n’ai rien trouvé qui peignit 
mieux le déclin des dieux antiques et l’'aube chrétienne dans un 
coin de la Gréce.” He might have added, that no subject could have 
been fitter for the exercise of the distinctive qualities of his talent; 
and had Anatole France written neither the “ Potmes dorés ” nor his 
own admirable share of “ Madeleine,” had he not given us “ Leuconoé,” 
that mysterious and voluptuous incarnation of the Christian woman 
who first aspired 

Du fond des jours d’orgueil aux douceurs infinies 
De la sainte tristesse et de l'amour sacré, 
nor so many other fine and delicate poems, “Les Noces corin- 
thiennes” alone would have sufficed to place him in the first rank, 
and to preserve his name from all shipwreck of oblivion. 
CATULLE MENDES. 
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BEST-DAY MEMORIES: 


A SOLILOQUY. 


HAT good fellows they were, too, those Bohemian friends of 
mine! What are they doing now? And they were good. 
Perhaps not half of them ever said their prayers. I know lots of 
them never went to church. I dare wager, a few never learnt 
any catechism. But they were good. ‘They are within sound of the 
roaring of old Temple Bar just now, I expect, though any mail, I 
know, will bring the news that Temple Bar, like many other fine old 
English gods, is knocked off its perch. And Iam jogging along the 
sandy track, all alone in the Australian bush, flicking off a leaf 
singled out from the mob with my riding-whip, fancying it is a fly- 
rod, and anxious to keep up the old trick of sending a fly into the 
centre of the leaf of a water-lily. Yes, they are stretched out in 
those club easy-chairs, puffing, and criticising, and exchanging 
opinions that would considerably amaze their publishers and editors 
if they heard them. I can see them, and hear their voices ; I know 
their tricks and manners, as if I were a Jenny Wren to the manner 
born. Yet they were—and, let me hope, remain—good fellows. Free 
and easy, perhaps, but generous—to a fault! Ay, to ten dozen 
faults. “ Nobody’s enemy but their own.” That is the threadbare 
saying. Surely, if all the truth were made naked, many moralists 
who use it would not have half so good an epitaph. Ah! confound 
you, little mare ! Did you never see a charred stump before, that you 
should shy like that? Ingrate hack, do you fancy you are a race- 
horse, that you should bolt at such a gentle touch of the spur? So, 
you espy the half-way house, do you, and fancy that fifteen miles, up 
and down, in a trifle over two hours, has earned you a spell, a bit of 
a feed, and something of a washing ?—and you are right. 

Take charge, Mr. Blackfellow-ostler, and while you do your duty, 
let me amuse myself with my notebook. After all, memory is even- 
handed. It keeps us in remembrance of many things we would fain 
never think of more ; but it performs similar service for others that 
are pleasant to ponder over. Out of the saddle-bag I have taken a 
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copy of the Gentleman’s Magazine, newly arrived by this morning’s 
mail, and while the mare took her own time up the hills I have been 
glancing through a “ Redspinner” article on “ Angling in Queens- 
land,” with an author’s pardonable desire to see how it comes out in 
print. That was why I took to making casts at the leaves with the 
riding whip. That is why, halting here for an hour on the crest of a 
hill, overlooking scrub of glossy green, bright patches of young 
maize, and a river shimmering in the valley, I am repeating the 
angler’s familiar words, “The best day I ever had,” etc., etc., and 
etc. And mark—the best-day memories of a sportsman are worth 
preserving fresh, if any are. Let me catalogue some of mine in 
this self-same notebook. 

What a day was that amongst the trout on the Chess! I wrote 
for permission to spend one afternoon only upon certain private 
waters, and the noble owner, like a nobleman—how different from 
certain upstarts that I wot of !—by return of post sent me an order 
for two days. It was June. The meadows and hedgerows—ay, and 
the prosaic railway embankments—were painted with floral colouring, 
and at Rickmansworth I had to linger on the platform to take 
another look at the foliage heavily shading the old churchyard, and 
at the distant woods to the left. Ride inside the four-wheeler I 
would not, and the driver was tremendously puzzled to explain 
with satisfaction to himself why I preferred a seat by his side. It 
was lucky that he was puzzled, for he kept silence thereafter. When 
I came back to quarters, after dark, having fished the river for a few 
hours, I began to think I might as well have stopped in London. 
The fish would not rise that afternoon, and there was but a beggarly 
brace in the basket. Some wretch above had been mowing his 
lawn and casting the contents of the machine into the stream at 
regular intervals. He got rid of his grass, certainly; but this was no 
gain to me, whose hooks perseveringly caught the fragments floating 
by. At last the grass pest ceased. The mowing man had left his 
task at six o’clock, no doubt, and the soft twilight would soon come 
on—time dear to anglers. But the cattle had an innings then. 
During the most precious hour they waded into the river—higher up, 
of course—and a pretty state of discolour they made of it. In this 
way the first essay left me abundance of room to hope for the 
morrow. 

Fresh, sweet, and dewy it was at four o’clock on the next 
morning. The keeper had told me of a certain upper reach of 
stillish water where, during the May-fly carnival a fortnight before, 
Mr. Francis Francis had astonished the natives. As a rule, the 
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fishing is not good until the trout have got well over their May-fly 
debauch, but I determined to work hard, nevertheless, if haply I 
might experience that traditional exception by which the rule is 
proven. The fish at this hour seemed to be feeding close to the 
edge. The first cast got something—but what, was very uncertain. 
A trout would not wobble and tug in that sullen, carthorse manner. 
Lo, it was a pickerel. A second time, lo, it was a pickerel. The 
next fish, however, was a trout—a big and somewhat lazy customer, 
who allowed me to bring him to the top of the water, and to wait 
(with him well in hand, however) to see what his next movement 
would be. As he appeared to be reticent about troubling me with 
an orthodox tussle, I gave him no further grace, but winched him in 
and netted him out. His colours faded at once, and the dirty grey 
mottlings which broke out upon his sides proclaimed him an invalid. 
One other big fellow—they were both two-and-a-half-pounders— 
went to keep him company, and then, the sun being now high in 
heaven, I returned to breakfast. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon it was cloudy, and a gentle, 
melancholy, sighing west wind blew to my assistance. The keeper 
and his boy strolled along towards five o’clock, and the game was by 
this time so merry that they never left me so long as I could see to 
throw a fly. Smooth water or broken, deep or shallow, alike gave up 
its increase. The fish were not particular as to the fly, with the one 
exception of the black gnat, which they would not as much as look 
at. Replace it with a governor or coachman, and they came with a 
heartfelt eagerness most charming to behold. As day declined 
they rose short, and when the vapours began to distil from the 
meadows they retired from business. The keeper volunteered a 
statement. He said he would not care to carry the basket half-e- 
dozen miles ; whereupon I offered a suggestion. Acting upon this, 
he turned the spoil out upon the buttercups. There were thirty trout, 
averaging three-quarters of a pound each, and not reckoning the 
invalid, which came out on the top of the heap, so mottled and dull 
that it bore no resemblance to its beautiful successors. The keeper 
that night received double largess. I had to exercise much self- 
control to keep myself from smiting him familiarly on the back, and 
executing a Red-Indian war-dance around the victims. He said he 
hoped I would come again to those regions, turned over the coin I 
gave him, and intimated that if the trout (which he was now packing 
neatly into the creel) were not satisfied with the gentlemanly manner 
in which they were treated, they would be pleased at nothing, And 
it was not for me to dissent or rebuke. 
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My best-day memory of grayling fishing is of a wet, muggy October 
day in Herefordshire. It was late in the month, and as the previous 
week had been markedly early frost, the sere leaves, having lost their 
grip, were rattling down on the water with every gust, and indeed 
from the mere weight of the rain. It was pretty practice, dropping 
the flies so as to avoid these little’impediments ; but it wasted time 
and strained the temper, for, according to custom in grayling land, 
one had attached four or five flies to the cast, and thereby increased 
the chances of fouling. Yet I finished the day with eighteen large 
grayling, to be placed to the contra account against a most complete 
soaking. The better fish were invariably found in the eye or tail of 
a moderate stream, the rest on gravelly or sandy shelves where the 
water was about two feet deep. The former hooked themselves, 
taking the fly fairly under water; the latter came direct to the 
surface, and demanded careful striking and playing. Picking my way 
through a copse where the banks were high, I sat down on an over- 
hanging rock, to rest. When the eye got accustomed to the water 
and its brown bed, it detected a couple of grayling that had before 
escaped notice, so closely were they assimilated in colour to the 
ground in which they foraged. Of course I had always accepted the 
teaching of my betters that this fish often rises perpendicularly from 
the bottom in deep water after the fly, but I had never verified the 
statement for myself. I did so now. By proceeding quietly, I could 
“‘dib” the fly over the fish ; it darted straight upwards, missed, and 
descended again. As it seemed uneasy after the exercise, I repeated 
the experiment with precisely similar results. The fish, agitating its 
fins at the bottom, was evidently excited, perhaps angry, and it be- 
hoved me to restore tranquillity, if possible, to its perturbed spirit. 
Instead, therefore, of dibbing, I now allowed the fly to float, a little 
submerged, from a couple of yards above the fish, which I fear had 
never in its youthful days been taught the mystical proverb, “ First, 
second, but beware of the third.” It came up with a gallant charge, 
and went down soundly hooked. There was no possibility of getting 
the landing-net to the water, and no opportunity of travelling the 
grayling up or down stream to a convenient place. I had to make 
the best of the position, and the best was the employment of brute 
force. Hauling up a half-pound fish bodily a distance of fifteen feet, 
when the said fish is held only by a tiny golden palmer on the finest 
gut, is not a likely manceuvre. The grayling behaved well for a couple 
of yards or so, and then bethought himself of plunging; the consequence 
being that I lost my hook, and he dropped into a tuft of bracken in a 
niche below, to die uselessly. There is no prettier sport than fishing 
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for grayling, and no healthier exercise on a frosty morning, when the 
sun has been up a few hours. 

Down in Wessex lies the scene of my best-day memory of pike. 
There were occasions when I caught more fish at line-baiting, but 
that is a process of which one ought not to be as proud as of the 
more workmanlike method of spinning. This was a spinning day 
pure and simple. The sport was good; the adjuncts were enjoyable. 
It was a fine lake in an ancient park, and a right glorious November 
day. November bears so bad a character on the whole that it should 
be a matter of honour to say a good word in its behalf whenever pos- 
sible. October had been fine throughout. A day or two of drizzling 
rain fell at its close, and afterwards cloudless sunshine set in. This 
brought us to Guy-Faux Day, and it was on that historical date that 
I found the autumn tints such as I have never seen them for mag- 
nificence at any other time. Then I had a comfortable boat, an 
obliging attendant to pull it, and plenty of fresh, medium-sized dace 
for bait. The lake, if left to itself, would have been choked with 
anacharis, but the proprietor, by means of a machine driven by steam 
—a sort of submarine plough—kept certain portions clear. The pike 
I knew would not at this time of the year be absolutely amongst the 
weeds if they could avoid it; for they prefer cover without a taint of 
decay ; but I reckoned rightly that I should meet with them in the 
water-lanes through which the machine had been driven. One large 
triangle in the vent of the bait was sufficient tackle. I am not cer- 
tain that more elaborate flights are better anywhere ; for weedy water 
I should have no reservation. From ten o’clock till five, with half 
an hour for luncheon, I worked hard, acquired a grand shoulder-ache 
that lasted me three days, and covered the bottom of the boat with 
close upon three-quarters of a hundredweight of pike in prime con- 
dition. The largest fish ought to have weighed twenty, but it only 
turned the scale at sixteen pounds. According to the recognised 
rules of the game, this fellow should have been taken in the deepest 
water ; but it was a fish that could probably afford to set rules at 
defiance. I struck it, anyhow, in less than sixteen inches of water, 
and when I least expected it. We had worked our way to a shallow 
end of the lake, where the submarine plough had not ventured, and 
observing one clear space in a waste of anacharis, | threw into and 
spun across it, moving a fish that went into the weeds beyond. It 
went so leisurely, and made so distinct a track, that I, more out of 
curiosity than anything else, gave it a second chance. The bait was 
for a moment entangled in the weeds, but was released easily. There 
was then a sudden splash that could be heard afar, and a furious 
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running out of line. A salmon would not have fought more gamely 
than did this jack during a splendid quarter of an hour. Another 
five minutes, and it would have got away scot-free ; for it was held 
by one hook only of the triangle ; even this had been much strained 
in the tussle, and it came away the moment the gaff was driven in. 
The fish were conveyed to town in the luggage-van, and some of my 
angling friends were driven wild with envy at the sight of the paraded 
slain. 

If Nawabs have memories, and the Nawab Nazim of Bengal 
should to-day be thinking in his Indian palace, as I am in the 
Queensland bush, of the same subject, he will remember that summer 
day in hay-time when we sat side by side roach-fishing in the Colne, 
and how we both agreed, after it was over, that it was the best day’s 
bottom-fishing we had ever had. He made this admission to me 
with the gravity natural to an Oriental potentate ; I, not having so 
many jewels and claims against the Government on my mind, with, I 
hope, not unbecoming jubilancy. But we were both in earnest. The 
worthy Hindoo and his son were adepts in this modest branch of 
the gentle art, and the Nawab, spite of his big spectacles, could 
detect a bite as if he had been a roach-fisher all his days. Any other 
description of angling would, I presume, have been alien to the tastes 
of an Oriental, but this offered a minimum of exertion. I seated 
myself a respectable distance above their highnesses, and if now and 
then my pricked fish disturbed their “swim,” they must admit they 
received the full benefit of my ground-bait, which, as the balls 
gradually dissolved, crept down to sharpen the appetites of the fish 
within their sphere. The Nawab used one of those immense bamboo 
rods, the sections of which have to be unshipped at the taking of 
every fish, and whenever re-baiting is necessary. This I am aware is 
the regulation mode amongst Thames and sea roach-anglers ; but 
its clumsiness always forbade my cultivating it. A light rod and fine 
running line were more to my fancy, even though I had occasionally 
to pay for its indulgence by losses. 

On this particular day the roach were, in angler’s parlance, “ on 
the feed ;” and the water was of the precise degree of cloudiness 
suitable for the operation. ‘The Nawab and his son had selected a 
reach of water where the current was sluggish, and they undoubtedly 
took the finest roach. I had chosen a favourite swim at the tail of a 
rapid, and commanding an eddy, where you could generally make 
sure of picking up an odd chub or wandering dace ; and it was my 
fate to have a good deal of amusement with the latter. A logger- 
headed chub of three pounds or thereabouts ran down to pay homage 
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to the Nawab, but I contrived to check its career before it intruded 
itself into the presence, and the capture of this fish was watched and 
criticised with much eagerness by my neighbours. About three-and- 
twenty pounds weight of fish fell to my share that day, and the dis- 
tinguished strangers had ten pounds or so more. Roach-fishing is 
not an exciting phase of sport; and though it is by no means the 
tame or simple pursuit many persons affect to think it is, it is not 
worthy of the name of high art. It is not to be compared to fly- 
fishing, spinning, trolling, or drawing and sinking ; it stands some- 
what on a par with ledgering for barbel. Yet it is a most pleasure- 
yielding occupation, and, amongst London anglers at least, furnishes, 
it cannot be denied, the greatest happiness for the greatest number. 
And touching best-day memories of this fish, I am half inclined to 
think that they should go back to the far-off schoolboy times when I 
used to “snatch a fearful joy” by surreptitious visits to the mill- 
stream, and when, with a little hazel rod, length of whipcord, and rude 
hooks whipped to twisted horsehair, I would hurry home to breakfast 
with a dozen roach strung through the gills upon a twig of osier. 
They were all best days then. Somehow, the primitive accoutre- 
ments seemed to answer better than the improved improvements of 
modern science. Or, is it that the fish have grown wiser along with 
the rest of the world? There may be something in that. My expe- 
rience of the roach is, that it is particularly wideawake ; yet Walton, 
back in the 17th century, formed a different estimate, saying, “ The 
roach is accounted the water sheep, for his simplicity and foolishness.” 
This must surely touch the doctrine of evolution. 

I should be the most ungrateful of anglers if I did not acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to the dace. It so happened that, whatever 
else fortune denied me, it gave me opportunities, of which I could 
without hardship avail myself, for dace-fishing ; and, whatever sins of 
omission I may in my old age have to bring forward in self-accusation, 
I shall never be able to plead guilty to neglecting any opportunities 
soever in the matter of angling. For the dace therefore, as a fish whose 
merits I have appreciated from youth upwards, I entertain great respect. 
There is no dullness about it. Go down to the fords when the dace are 
spawning, and you shall see the water boiling with their gambols, and 
shooting silver as they wheel and frisk about. Take them under any 
circumstances, so long as they are in season, and they always impress 
you with their liveliness of character. The roach, in biting, sometimes 
scarcely moves the quill float; the dace startles you by its sudden 
sharp onslaught. A roach, firmly hooked, ought never to be lost ; it 


requires a dexterous hand to pilot a dace safely out of a rapid current— 
QQ2 
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that is to say, a dace of two or three to the pound. And the dace is 
deserving of respect because it will honestly take the fly. True, the 
roach does so too, occasionally; but the dace, any time between June 
and September, rises regularly. We used to get them in the Colne 
considerably over half a pound in weight, and an afternoon’s perse- 
verance and a little wading would, in favourable weather, put from 
twenty to thirty fish into your basket. But it is questionable whether 
this can be done now. Many a pleasant evening have I spent by 
Thames-side, beginning at Ham Lane and working upwards, or 
crossing the river below Richmond bridge ; fishing always with fine 
tackle and a black gnat somewhere on the footline. The finest bit 
of sport I had with dace was in a mill-stream a couple of miles out 
of Norfolk. It was specially welcome because quite unexpected. 
We were on a pike-fishing excursion, and the fly-rod was put into the 
dog-cart to provide bait for the party, and the great wheel was re- 
volving, and the pool swirling and foaming, when we arrived, and a few 
small fish could be detected in the shallow water. The general outlook 
was not promising, but the apparatus was put together on the chance 
of things proving better than they looked. Chance favoured us. The 
first cast produced a dace on each hook, and in a quarter of an hour 
I had whipped out a good supply of bait for the trollers and spinners. 
So long as the dace were rising, all the pike in the river could not 
tempt me to accompany them. I stuck to the whipping, and only 
left off killing dace when I was too tired to wield the rod any more. It 
was curious that in one part of the pool, and one only, could I take 
fish. This simplified the business amazingly. I took up my stand 
on one particular square yard of turf, and held it against all comers. 
No sooner was one fish picked out, than in precisely the same ripple 
another would take its place. The one drawback was that it was 
necessary to send the flies quite five-and-twenty yards distant. There 
is nothing remarkable in a cast of this length, but it gets monotonous 
when it has to be repeated every time. 

But enough. It would not be difficult to call up best-day 
memories of gudgeon, of bleak, and even minnows ; of tench, and 
carp, and bream. The moment for my departure, however, has come, 
The little mare is ready, my pipe has gone out, the lead in the pencil- 
case is used up, the notebook must be closed. There are fifteen 
miles to be disposed of before dark, and darkness will be upon us in a 
couple of hours. I can continue my soliloquising as I canter through 
the bush ; there will be no one to disturb me or ridicule me, unless, 
indeed, the bird named the laughing jackass should make the woods 
echo with his idiotic chuckle, or the parrots should scream their 


harsh derision, REDSPINNER. 























AMERICAN STORM-WARNINGS, 


+ NOTHER depression coming from America” has been so 

common a topic of conversation during the past year that 
many will be glad to learn a few facts regarding these predictions, so 
as to be able to judge for themselves how far they are to be relied 
upon.! 

Attempts had been made in 1865-66 by M. le Verrier, 
of the Paris Observatory, to utilise the submarine cables from 
America for the purpose of warning Europe of the approach of 
storms from that country. These attempts failed; but M. le Verrier 
by no means considered that his failure was due to any impossibility 
of obtaining data sufficiently accurate to make the warnings of any 
practical use in Europe: he attributed his failure principally to 
the fact that the telegrams which he received from Newfoundland 
did not give him sufficiently accurate information of the approach of 
storms from the interior of the American continent. The care with 
which M. le Verrier drew up the charts in the “ Atlas des Mouve- 
ments généraux de l’Atmosphére,” which were based on observations 
taken to prove the passage of American storms across the Atlantic, 
showed that he had not given up the hope that the problem would 
be solved hereafter. 

Some years after the abandonment of M. le Verrier’s attempts, 
the English Meteorological Office took the matter up. For four years 
they received telegrams gratis from the Anglo-American telegraph 
station at Heart’s Content, but finding that they would in future have 
to pay for the telegrams, they resolved to allow the service to drop, 
as they had been unable to turn them to any practical use. This 
occurred in 1871, and no further attempt was made (except an isolated 
warning received from the United States Meteorological Office in 
1874) until Mr. Bennett commenced the present system in February 
1877. 

There can be no question as to the cause of the failure of the 


' It is but fair to note the fact that not only the cost of the weather-telegrams, 
but the expense of obtaining the information upon which they are based, is borne 
by Mr. J. Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the Mew York Herald. 
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attempts made by the English Meteorological Office between 1867 
and 1871, and of the wide difference of the data upon which they 
based their warnings, compared with those upon which the present 
ones are issued. ‘The former telegrams were received from Heart’s 
Content, a place which had been specially chosen as a site for the 
termination of the Atlantic cable because it was a sheltered spot; 
thus the wind felt at the head of the bay there, and reported by the 
observer to the English Meteorological Department, bore little or no 
relation to that which was blowing outside. The present telegrams, 
on the contrary, are based upon observations taken at intervals 
all over the American continent. The Mew York Herald Bureau 
receives reports not only from the signal stations in all parts of the 
United States, but also from British Columbia, Mexico, and the 
Central American States. So perfect is the system of signalling the 
arrival of storms on the American Pacific coast, and so numerous 
are the observers, that it would be almost impossible for even a 
small storm-centre to pass inland unnoticed; and in the case of 
Atlantic storms, those that do not actually pass over Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, or the Carolinas, are reported from signal stations 
on the coast of those States by the marginal winds that they induce, 
and their departure towards Europe is certain to be signalled. 
When the storm actually passes over those States, information is 
received from a still larger number of stations. But enough has been 
said to show how totally different the circumstances of the case are 
from those which attended the attempt of the English Meteorological 
Office, and that the failure of the latter was no criterion at all, but 
was only one of the many instances of a first failure causing people 
to give up a thing in disgust which, had they persevered in it, would 
probably have resulted in success. 

The advantages which a thoroughly organised and trustworthy 
system of storm-warnings would confer upon European nations, and 
more especially upon Great Britain, are obvious to any one. We all 
remember many an instance where vessels, after a long voyage, have 
been lost on our inhospitable shores, almost, as it were, within sight 
ofhome. The Royal Charter was an instance of this, but one that is 
still fresh in all our memories is that of the Zurydice last year. The 
violent squalls which occurred at that time were predicted in a telegram 
which reached England five days previously; and had any means 
existed of warning the Zurydice by signal that a storm-centre was 
expected to reach here that very day, it is not very likely that her 
captain would have kept either his studding-sails up or his ports 


open. 
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When once it is found that storm-warnings are really ‘to ‘be 
depended on, a system of signalling homeward-bound vessels will 
soon be developed, and they will at any rate no longer be taken 
unawares, as they now so_often are. But it is not only omeward- 
bound vessels that will benefit by such a system, for it too often 
happens that outward-bound ones meet a terrific gale with cargo not 
properly stowed, and men not yet settled down to their places. To 
meet a severe gale in this condition is dangerous work, and it too 
often results, as it did in the well-known case of the unfortunate 
London, in the loss of a vessel which would never have happened 
had the captain known the weather he would have to face. There 
are many other ways, also, in which storm-warnings would be of 
immense value, and one amongst them is the case of an army in the 
field. The terrible privations which our army in the Crimea ex- 
perienced would have been to a great extent prevented if timely 
warning could have have been sent of the terrible storm which 
scattered our fleet in the Black Sea, and sent so many of them to 
the bottom with their priceless cargoes. 

The urgent necessity for getting earlier information of the 
approach of storms from the Atlantic caused an experiment to be 
made some years ago by mooring a signal-ship at the entrance of the 
Channel, with a telegraphic connection between the ship and the 
nearest land. Great difficulty was experienced in keeping the tele- 
graph connection in a perfect state, and the attempt was abandoned, 
partly on that account, and partly on the score of expense, which was 
enormous. Even if this arrangement had proved a success, the 
warning given would have been so short that but little use could 
have been made of it. If, however, the theory on which the American 
storm-warnings are based turns out to be correct, we shall obtain 
nearly all the information that we could get from a vessel moored 
600 miles out in the Atlantic, and much longer beforehand. And 
more than this, it will add immensely to the safety of vessels crossing 
the Atlantic. 

That theory is founded on the passage of storms from west to 
east along particular “zones” of low atmospheric pressure. The 
exact determination of the position of such zones would of course 
tend to immensely lessen the danger to vessels crossing the ocean. 
The fact that storms do take a recognised “route” can to some 
extent be proved in the other hemisphere by the extraordinary 
frequency of cyclones at Mauritius, where, at some seasons of the 
year, they are of weekly occurrence. 

The great difficulty that a writer on any subject of this sort has to 
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contend against is that the public do not understand enough of it to 
take an interest in it ; they believe that without previous education it 
is impossible for them to do so, and therefore make up their minds 
that it is of no use trying. 

Those few persons who are initiated, as a rule, make such a parade 
of technical terms, to show their deep knowledge of the subject, that 
they thoroughly frighten away outsiders. The meaning of isobars, 
gradients, anti-cyclones, regions of high pressure, &c. &c., is quite 
unknown to the uninitiated. The word “ isobar” is derived from 
two Greek words signifying “ equal weight,” and an isobar is a 
line passing through two places where the barometric pressure 
is equal. On looking at any weather-chart it will be seen that 
these lines generally form curves more or less sharp round certain 
spots. When the readings of the barometer decrease towards the 
centre of the curve, the district is called cyclonic ; and when, on 
the contrary, the readings increase towards the centre, it is called 
anticyclonic. The whole surface of the earth is, in fact, at any 
given moment divided into a number of districts, either cyclonic 
or anticyclonic, as the case may be. A cyclone is a patch ot 
defective pressure in our atmosphere, into which the air is pouring 
from the surrounding regions of higher pressure. It is round 
these depressions that storms revolve, and it is their approach to our 
coasts that the American predictions refer to. The whole theory of 
the American storm-warnings is based upon the possibility of tracing 
the path of these depressions. It must be remembered that, situated 
as we are in England, in a position which catches the first brunt of 
storms that have crossed the Atlantic, no system of telegraphing from 
European stations can much help us. At the best, it can but give us 
a few hours’ warning. To be of real service, those hours must be 
turned into days, and that is what the Vew York Herald Bureau hope 
to achieve, and to some extent, at any rate, have already achieved. 
Cyclonic systems, or depressions, are invariably accompanied by 
strong winds and wet weather, and it is their approach from the 
Atlantic of which we require timely warning. The term “ cyclonic,” 
derived from the Greek word for a circle, was formerly supposed to 
apply only to tropical storms, and the majority of storms in these 
latitudes were supposed to be “ straight-line” ones; but it is now 
well known that the storms of the temperate zone are really as 
cyclonic, or circular, in their character as those of the tropical one. 
“* Straight-line storms,” in point of fact, do not exist in the temperate 
zone, and it is very doubtful whether they are to be found in any 
part of the world except as mere local phenomena caused by some 
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special contour of the land. All our really bad weather comes from 
the Atlantic, and almost invariably accompanies cyclonic storms, 
revolving round depressions which have either had their origin in the 
equatorial zone of the Atlantic, or have originated in the Pacific and 
crossed the American continent. Some few storms originate on the 
American continent itself, but the great majority belong to one or 
other of the classes mentioned above. Those which originate in the 
equatorial zone of the Atlantic are by far the worst, and the American 
writers confine the word “ cyclone” to these storms alone, as being 
of a different character from all other storms. 

Before considering the course and peculiarities of these storms, 
which are fortunately of comparatively rare occurrence, we will first 
glance at the other class, viz., the Pacific storms, which comprises the 
great majority of the storms which come to us from America. All these 
storms, however, do not originate in the Pacific ocean, for they fre- 
quently pass over the Pacific ocean from the Asiatic continent in the 
same way that they cross the Atlantic from the American continent. 
The number of these storms that cross the Pacific cannot be accu- 
rately determined until a system of observations is introduced on the 
east coast of Asia similar to that now in operation on the west coast of 
America from the West Indies to Newfoundland. At present we know 
little more than that they usually cross in northerly latitudes. The 
actual origin of these storms, however, is not of so much importance 
to us, though a subject of the greatest interest to all who make a 
study of meteorology. The great thing is to have a certainty that 
their arrival on the Pacific coast of the American continent shall be 
at once reported ; and so complete is now the network of observers, 
that, as already stated, it is hardly possible for even a small depression 
to pass inland unnoticed. 

Pacific storms may be divided into three classes. The first 
strikes the west coast of America in Oregon and Vancouver's Island, 
leaving a quantity of its moisture there. It then passes over all the 
intervening ranges of the great plateau towards the line of the Rocky 
Mountains in Montana, and the British territory northwards thereof, 
the storm being here attended with but little rain or snow. This 
region cannot supply it with any humid air, but on its centre reaching 
the eastern slopes the case is very different. It now enters a region 
where it can draw a full and uninterrupted flow of humid air from 
the great river valleys, the lakes, and the distant Gulf of Mexico. 
The centre of the storm now moves eastward, either towards the 
Mississippi river or towards the lakes. In doing so, as it descends 
from the mountains to the plains, it passes through air of increasing 
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density, and acquires greater energy every mile it advances. High 
pressures to the northward and southward of the storm-centre 
constantly feed it with fresh volumes of air, which, being of different 
conditions of temperature and humidity, produce the rainfall that 
generally begins when the eastern margin of the depression enters the 
Missouri valley. In the great region of the plains the storm increases 
in energy, and at the same time finds an ample supply of moisture. 
It continues its course over Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
towards the upper Ohio valley and the narrow neck of land between 
Lake Ontario and the Alleghany mountains. The barrier formed by 
the Alleghany mountains deflects the storm towards the north-east, 
and thence over New England to Nova Scotia. Although these 
storms but very rarely cross the Alleghanies, still the latter receive 
the rainfall of their eastern margin, so that on nearing the Atlantic 
their precipitation has been nearly exhausted and they do not 
recover it until they receive from the Gulf Stream a fresh supply of 
humid air. 

From the coast of Nova Scotia the storm just described 
commences its passage of the Atlantic. The direction that it will 
take in its passage, and the point that it will strike upon the 
European coast, entirely depend upon the position of the regions of 
high atmospheric pressure, north and south of its course. These 
regions of high pressure, i.e. anticyclonic regions, where the barometer 
stands high, being distributed from south and north ina series of 
continuous but movable zones, mark the direction of the storm’s 
advance so clearly as to enable an observer on the American 
coast to predict with general accuracy the section of the European 
coast on which the storm-centre will arrive, as well as the time of its 
arrival. 

The second type of Pacific storms arrives on the southern and 
central section of the Californian coast asa great depression. Having 
poured its rains over California, it becomes divided into two sub- 
areas of low barometer by the Sierra Nevada range. After being 
split up in this way, one of the sub-areas (usually the largest) takes a 
south-easterly direction across Southern Nevada into Arizona, and 
crosses the Rocky mountains in New Mexico to Northern Texas, 
where it is organised into a storm in the same manner, but much 
more rapidly, as the previously described area crossing into Montana. 
The other sub-area passes from Central California to Idaho, and 
thence across the Rocky mountains into the Yellowstone river 
valley in Montana. From thence it usualiy takes the direction of 
the upper lakes, but sometimes that of the lower Missouri valley. 
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The force of the storm which this sub-area causes is much less than 
the one formed in Northern Texas. These two storm-centres 
sometimes again unite west of the Mississippi region, but they 
usually preserve their identity, and an anticyclonic region of high 
pressure gradually develops between them. The northern centre 
moves away north-east over the lakes and Canada with diminishing 
energy, the southern one advances into the lower Mississippi valley, 
its outer edge reaching to the coast of Georgia and even into the 
Atlantic, but the centre moving towards the Ohio valley westward of 
the Alleghany mountains. The section of this depression next the 
Atlantic gets cut off by the high range of the Alleghanies, thus 
temporarily forming a ¢#zrd sub-area. As the mountains decrease in 
elevation, these two centres draw again towards each other when 
they reach the latitude of New York. Storms of this type generally 
leave the coast between latitudes 38° and 42°. The courses of these 
storms are in comparatively low latitudes, and they arrive on the 
British coast from the west or south-west with moderate rains and 
winds “ backing ” from north-east to north-west. 

The third type of Pacific storms originates in the tropical zone of 
that ocean. Striking the Mexican coast, they move directly across 
that territory into Southern Texas, and along the Gulf coast over 
Florida and Georgia to the Atlantic. The energy of such storms is 
frequently very great, and they retain, even after crossing the Mexican 
plateau, many of their original cyclonic features. As they move 
north-east through the Mississippi valley, they are always attended by 
heavy rains and thunderstorms. Local storms or tornados are fre- 
quently developed on their south-eastern margins during the spring 
and summer, and are always very destructive. These Mexican 
storms sometimes, but not often, cross the Alleghany mountains from 
Tennessee to Virginia, and pass into the Atlantic northward of Cape 
Hatteras, but both in this case, and in the more ordinary one where 
they take their departure from Florida or Georgia, their courses across 
the Atlantic are generally southerly as compared with those of storms 
leaving Nova Scotia. They arrive on the British and French coasts 
from the south-west, but are now and then carried in a north-easterly 
direction, passing to the Norwegian coasts northward of Scotland, 
and thence over the Scandinavian mountains into north-eastern 
Russia and the Siberian seas. 

I have now finished the description ot the track taken by storms 
originating in the Pacific, and come to the most important class of 
storms which cross the Atlantic, viz., those that originate in the 
equatorial zone of that ocean, i.e. the region embraced between the 
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equator and 15° north, and which, as already stated, are of a most 
destructive character. 

These cyclones can be divided into four classes, viz.:— 

First. Those that originate near the Cape de Verde islands, and 
make their northward curves east of the 35th meridian, and do not 
affect the American coasts, but enter the European area over Morocco 
and Spain, passing eastward over the Mediterranean sea. They are 
of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Second. Those that originate about the goth, and curve northward 
east of the 80th meridian, affecting the American coasts only by the 
winds which their proximity causes. 

Third. Those that originate immediately east of the Caribbee or 
Windward Islands, and curve to the north between the 8oth and 
goth meridians, so as to pass through the eastern part of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and over Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas 
towards the North Atlantic. 

Fourth. Those that originate nearer to the equator than the others 
referred to, and make the tremendous sweep from the middle of the 
ocean between the Venezuelan coast of South America and that of 
West Africa, over the West Indian Islands to the coast of Texas, 
and there, curving northward and eastward, pass over the southern 
sections of the United States, and into the North Atlantic near Cape 
Hatteras. 

The first class do not affect the weather in this country, and are 
only of importance to us as being a source of danger to vessels bound 
from here to West African or South American ports, or by Cape route 
to India. 

The second class, viz., those that originate about the 4oth, 
and curve northward about the 8oth meridian, invariably take 
northerly courses, and only indirectly affect the weather in the British 
Islands, as their first impact is upon the extreme north of the Nor- 
wegian coast. The only land station where these storms can be 
accurately observed is Bermuda, and we are dependent for information 
regarding them upon the logs of ships that cross their tracks. We 
therefore know but little about them ; but it is believed that they are 
only developed in the middle of summer, and that they are not of 
frequent occurrence. 

The third class, which originate in the Caribbee or Windward 
Islands, and curve to the north between the 8oth and goth meridians, 
is a well-known type of equatorial storm. A very good instance of the 
course it usually takes was given by the storm of September 21, 1877, 
which was signalled to London by the Hera/d Weather Bureau. The 
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passage of this storm over the South Atlantic coast of the United 
States was attended by many disasters, wrecks, and inundations. 
Its course towards Europe was very far south until it approached 
the Bay of Biscay, when it moved sharply to the north-east, 
causing heavy gales and rains, with thunderstorms, in the British 
Islands. 

The fourth class, which make the complete sweep of the Gulf of 
Mexico, are generally of tremendous violence. The best instance 
of this class was the storm of September 21, 1875, generally known 
as the great Galveston cyclone. These storms, after leaving the 
American shores, near Cape Hatteras, strike across the Atlantic and 
arrive in England from the south-west. 

The centre of these storms moves very slowly as a general rule, 
and there appears to be more difficulty in predicting the actual day 
of their arrival than with any of the other classes. 

Having given a rough sketch of the different classes of storms 
that cross the Atlantic Ocean to Europe, it is now necessary to refer 
to the theory upon which these American warnings are based, 
viz., that in stating, as most works on meteorology do, that the 
atmosphere over the whole world is divided into areas of high and 
low pressure, though stating what is perfectly true, still a most 
important point is overlooked, viz., that these regions of high and 
low pressure are not mixed indiscriminately, and subject to no general 
laws, but that, on the contrary, it will be found that the high- 
pressure regions encircle the earth in a number of unbroken “ zones.” 
Between these zones of high pressure lie the zones of low pressure, 
along which the storms take their course. The axes of the zones of 
high pressure, though nominally in positions nearly parallel to the 
equator, are sometimes so displaced by the influence of storms 
passing along the low-pressure zones, that they form an angle of 45° 
or more with the equator. 

The actual margin of these high-pressure zones is constantly 
undulating, as well as their axes, under the influence of the storms 
passing along the low-pressure zones, and which press in upon them. 
It is on the resistance offered by the margin of the high-pressure zone 
that the direction taken by the storm mainly depends. If the “ zone 
theory ” be correct, it is of the utmost importance that the general 
trend of the axes of the zones of high pressure should be discovered, 
which can only be done by a series of daily observations over large 
areas in America, Europe, and Asia. 

The cause of a storm over Europe will, in fact, be governed (if 
this theory be correct) only by the high-pressure regions north and 
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south of it. The rate at which its centre is advancing enables an 
observer to form a fairly accurate estimate of the time it will probably 
take to cross the Atlantic, but in many cases it is impossible, with the 
information at present at their command, for observers on the other 
side of the Atlantic to say for certain whether a storm will strike the 
shores of England or be deflected by the resistance of the high- 
pressure zone and thrown on the Norwegian coast. An instance of 
this occurred quite recently. A warning was issued from the United 
States Bureau that a storm would strike the British and Norwegian 
coasts on the 2nd September last. A violent gale did strike the 
extreme north coast of Scotland on that day, doing immense 
damage to the herring fisheries, but the storm-centre passed further 
north than had been anticipated, and the weather in the south of 
England was not in the least affected, being particularly fine. How- 
ever, the table which now follows will show that the Hera/d Bureau 
telegrams have, on the whole, been very successful. Of course, it by 
no means follows that a storm reaches here with the energy it pos- 
sessed when it left America. Fortunately for us, much of its force 
is frequently lost on the way ; but it is surely no reason to disparage 
the efforts of the observers in the United States because this happens. 
The table that now follows contains a complete list of all the warn- 
ings issued by the Hera/d Bureau between March 1 and September 
30, 1878, and the actual weather that resulted in this country on the 
dates for which the predictions were issued. 
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Date of | S . 
issue of Cable Message Results —” 
warning 
| 
1878 | A great storm will probably | Heavy gales from N.W. on | Success. 
5th arrive on the north and| our north and north-east 
March central European coasts; coasts on March 7th and 
| about the 8th, with heavy! 8th. Weather, which had 
gales from S.E. veering to| been mild for past fort- 
" N.W., rains, and high fol-| night, became cold, and | 
é lowed by low temperatures. | _ violent showers of hail and 
z The storm will be very| snow fell. 
dangerous in Atlantic north | 
of 45 degrees. Warn out- 
ward-bound vessels. 
roth | A large depression, with rains | Heavy gales from N. and! Success 
March and strong N.W. winds, N.W. on coast of Den- | as far as 
will arrive on British and mark and mouth of the! Great 
a French coasts on or before! Elbe on 12thinst. Strong | Britain is 
é the 12th. The temperature N.W. gale on our north- concerned. 
z will probably rise decidedly | _east coast. Gale does 
over central Europe and not seem 
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Date of 
: Success or 
=e Cable Message Results failure 
ay British islands. The dis- to have 
6 | turbance may prove a seri- affected 
% | | ous one in German Ocean French 
and western Baltic. coast. 
1878 | A depression, with several | N.W. gales on Norwegian} Partial 
15th centres of disturbance, will | coast. Did not affect} success. 
March probably reach the British | _ British Isles. 
and Norwegian coasts 
about the 19th, with heavy 
re) rains, strong winds from 
c the S.E. veering to N. W., 
Zz and_ possibly lightning. 
Bad weather will prevail 
in Atlantic north of latitude 
45 degrees. 
18th | A storm-centre will probably | The storm arrived exactly to | Success. 
March reach the north British and the day, 23rd March. It 
Norwegian coasts about was accompanied by heavy 
the 23rd, with heavy rains, snow-squalls, in one of 
possibly snow, and S.E. to| which H.M.S. Zurydice 
N.W. gales. Another de- was lost off the Isle of 
pression will arriveoncen-| Wight. The depression 
+ tral coastsof Europe about | predicted for 25th arrived 
é 25th, alsoattended byrains| off British coast on night 
Zz and high winds, and will| of 24th. Heavy squalls 
affect British Isles and| with snow and _hail 
France. Bad weather will} throughout the country. 
continue in Atlantic north 
of latitude 30 degrees. 
27th | A very large depression is | Heavy gales 29th and 3oth, | Success. 
March | moving towards Europe. snow and very low tem- 
Its storm-centre will pro- perature. The Zimes of 
bably reach British, Norwe- 1st April specially refers to 
gian, and possibly French | the very destructive cha- 
coasts about 30th, causing | __racter of this storm both on 
w general and heavy rains,| land and sea, and says that 
6 | with snow in northern for many hours it ‘‘ attained 
z districts, and strong S.E. the force of a hurricane.” 
veering to N.W. winds 
and gales, and a sharp 
fall of temperature Atlantic 
weather. North of latitude 
40 will continue stormy. 
3ist | A depression is moving north- | Strong S.W. to N.W. winds | Success. 
March | eastwards from the New| on 3rd inst., accompanied 
Ss England coast, and will| by rain and snow. 
é probably reach the Nor- 
Zz wegian and affect the 
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1878 
April 


No. 7. 


Success or 


Cable Message Results failure 





British coasts about April 
3rd, with strong S.W. to 
N.W. winds, rains, and 
possibly snow. High tem- 
perature will precede, and 
low follow, the depression. 
Atlantic weather will be 
stormy between latitudes 


45 and 55 degrees. 











| 


Partial 
success. 


Strong south-easterly winds 
with rain- squalls on 8th | 
inst. Did not affect Nor- 
way. 


A depression, with strong 
N.W. winds and rains, will 
probably reach the north 
British and Norwegian 
coasts about the 8th. At- 
lantic weather, north of 
latitude 30 degrees, will | 
continue stormy. | 

| 











| 
| 


14th 
April 


No. 9. 


| 

A storm-centre ofgreat energy | Barometer fell steadily «| Partial 

will probably arrive on the | 12th, and on 13th strong | success. 

British and Norwegian, af-| S.E. wind with heavy rain 

fecting the French, coasts, | throughout the kingdom; | 

about the 13th, preceded | gale from S. W. with heavy 

by rains and strong S.E.| sea on west coast of Ireland. | 

gales. Heavy weather in| The full force of the storm | 

Atlantic north of latitude, was not felt over Great 

40degrees during the week. Britain and France, as 
the storm-centre passed | 
northward over Lapland, | 
descending into Russia on 
the 17th as a severe storm. 





Partial 
success, 


A 


Barometer fell rapidly on 
night of 18th. On 19th 
the centre of storm was 


storm centre will pro- 
bably arrive on the British, 


French, and Norwegian 














coasts, with strong S.E. to 
S.W. 
18th. N.E. gales may pre- 
cede the storm on the Bri- 
tish and Norwegian coasts. 


gales and rain, about | 





over Scotland; on 2oth | 
over west coast of Ireland ; | 
and on 21st over mouth of | 
Channel, where sea was | 
very rough. Wet weather, 
with heavy storms, in west 
of England on 2oth, and 
rain during the whole 
time depression was over 
British Isles. Storm-cen- 
tre eventually moved over 
France to North Italy and 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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Date of 


























east of longitude 50 during 
next week, 
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: Success or 
omae] Cable Message Results failure 
1878 | A depression, attended by | Failure. Failure. 
24th rains and strong S.E. to 
April W. winds, will probably 
é arrive on the British and 
“ Norwegian coasts about 
3 the 26th. 
4 
14th | A depression, attended by | Strong westerly gales, with | Success. 
May strong westerly winds and rain, on 17th, as predicted. 
rain, will probably arrive| A great deal of injury done 
. on the British coasts about | _ by floods and lightning in 
“ the 17th, and may develop | connection with this storm. 
C considerable storm energy 
a about longitude 45 degrees 
and eastward. 
22nd | A depression will probably | Depression arrived on British | Partial 
May arrive on North British and and Norwegian coasts as| success. 
Norwegian coasts about} predicted. There was not 
27th, attended by heavy much wind, but thunder, 
a! rains and S.E. to S.W. rain, and hail throughout 
“ gales. The weather in British Isles. Centre of 
6 Atlantic north of latitude | storm moved over Ger- 
a 40 degrees and east of} many to Gulf of Bothnia, 
longitude 50 degrees will| where heavy N.E. gales 
be stormy. accompanied it. 
31st | A storm-centre will probably | The depression arrived on! Success. 
May arrive on the British and| south-west coast of Ireland 
Norwegian coasts,attended | on 3rd June as predicted. 
by strong S.E. to S.W.| The centre of it moved 
gales, about the 3rd. The} over England on 4th June, 
centre will approach from} attended by rain and strong 
m the south-west, and may| easterly to south-easterly 
“ develop increased force| winds, except in south 
C) over North Sea and west-| of England, where it blew 
x ern Baltic. The weather| from $.W. This storm, 
in the Atlantic eastward like the last, increased in 
from longitude 40 and| force when it reached 
north of latitude 40 will Baltic and Gulf of Bothnia. 
be stormy. 
8th | A deep depression will pre- | A large depression advanced | Success. 
June bably arrive on the north towards Irish coast on the | 
British and Norwegian 11th. Strong gales in Eng- 
coasts about the 12th, at- land on the 12th from 
é tended by rains and strong| south-west, with heavy 
« S.E. to S.W. winds. rain. Sea in Channel very | 
C) Stormy weather will be rough. 
2 experienced in the Atlantic 
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No. 15. 


Cable Message 


Results 


Success or 
failure 





A storm-centre is rapidly 


moving _north-eastward, 
and will probably arrive 
on British, affecting French 
and Norwegian, coasts, 
about 13th, with heavy 
rains and strong S.E. to 
S.W. gales. Another cen- 
tre is following rapidly. 
The weather will be very 
stormy in Atlantic east of 
longitude 50 and north of 
latitude 40, during the 
week. 


The Zimes register of 13th 


states that a depression lay 
off the south of Norway on 
that day (the one last men- 
tioned as arriving on 11th), 
and that another one 
peared to be lying off “ 
west coasts. second 
depression moved over Bay 
of Biscay and Ireland on 
13th, attended by heavy 
rain over British Isles and 


France. Sea in Bay of 
Biscay — rough, but gales 
on British coast not so 


heavy as predicted. Heavy 
gale from west or north 
coast of Spain on 14th. 


Partial 
success. 
























29th 
June 


No. 16. 


Rapid succession of depres- 
sions, attended by rains, 
squally weather, and pro- 
bably frequent thunder- 
storms, will cross the north 
British coasts, from south- 
west, between 30th June 
and 4th July, followed by 
lower temperatures. 


A well-marked depression 
passed over north of Scot- 
land and Ireland on 30th, 
moving to south of Sweden 
on Ist July. Heavy thunder- 
storms in south of England. 
On 2nd, wind increased 
considerably, with thunder- 
storms. Another depres- 
sion moved into German 
Ocean on night of 2nd, and 
a third one arrived over 
north of Scotland and 
passed towards Norway. 
Extraordinary rains at Hat- 
field and Bath 3oth June. 
These storms were suc- 
ceeded by much lower 
temperature. 


Success. 



















11th 
July 


No. 17. 





Three depressions, attended 
by moderate gales, rains, 
and probable lightning, will 
pass over the north British 
and Norwegian coasts be- 
tween the 12th and 17th. 
Rains will extend over the 
British Islands and north- 
ern France. Disturbances 
are probable for the region 
south-east of the Azores 
towards the Spanish coast. 





On night of 11th, a depression 
advanced towards south- 
west of Ireland from At- 
lantic, bringing with it 
S.W. breeze and rain. On 
morning of 12th two de- 
pressions were reported, 
one over south of Norway, 
the other near the mouth 
of the Channel. Heavy 
rains fell on S.W. coasts 
on night of 12th. A dis- 
turbance passed eastward 


over Spain and Algeria | 


during 14th and 15th. On 





Success. 
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ees Cable Message Results a 
—e | 
s morning of 17th this de- 
§ pression was over Mediter- 
j ranean with very strong 
> | winds from S.E. on Italian | 
6 | coast, and from E. on 
2 | French coast. | 
ee 
1878 | Astorm-centre will, preceded |The ‘shallow depression” | Partial 
23rd by a shallow depression, | referred to arrived off Irish | success. 
July probably reach British, af-| coast on morning of 25th, 
fecting French,coastsabout thence over England to 
the 27th, attended bystrong| NorthSea. It was accom- | 
S.E. to N.W. ae and panied by many thunder- 
rains, possibly lightning, storms and very heavy rain- | 
P and followed by a fall of | fall. The main depression | 
g | temperature. The storm advanced to near the west | 
6 |. track will probably range coast of Ireland on 28th, 
% | between latitudes 40 and| but became dissipated. It | 
| 50 degrees to longitude 30 _—rwass preceded by very heavy 
| degrees, and thence north- rains, and the Channel was 
| eastward over British| very rough for some days. 
| Islands, 
Scaieche — 
28th An extensive depression, with | The depression referred to| Partial 
July | rains, will probably reach arrived on coast of France | success. 
| the British and Norwegian | on 2nd August, it therefore | 
coasts, attended by strong! came lower down than pre- | 
. S.E. to S.W. winds, about, dicted. Gale from E. at | 
= Ist August. The disturb-| mouth of Channel on 2nd. | 
é ance will probably develop | Severe thunderstorms and | 
Zz increased energy east of; very heavy rains in British 
longitude 3o. | Islands on 3rd and 4th. | 
7th and| A large depression, moving | A strong S.W. gale set in at | Success. 
8th north-eastward, will prob- Scilly on night of 11th. On | 
August} ably reach the British and| morning of 12th well- | 
Norwegian coastsabout the | marked depression ad- | 
11th, with rains, strong vanced towards north-west | 
s N.E. to S.W. winds, and coasts of Ireland and Scot- 
a probably lightning. (Date| land. Gales on west and | 
é changed to 12th by cable | south-west coasts, accom- | 
z message August 8th.) panied by thunder and 
heavy rains, Centre of de- | 
pression passed toNorthSea. | 
11th | A large depression is crossing | The barometer had risen after | Success. 
August} the Atlantic, and will prob- | departure of depression last | 
‘ ably reach British, Nor- referred to, which left on | 
a wegian, affecting French, 12th. On 15th it began to | 
é coasts about the 15th. fall again in south-west. 
z Rains, strong S.W. to On 16th the depression 
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degrees latitude, will prob- 
ably reach coasts of Spain 
¥ and ~~ - about st 
é October. Stormy weather 
z will prevail south of the’ 
Azores. The storm will 














te! Cable Message Results se 
anal 
fx | N.E. winds, and probably} passed right over British 
S | lightning. Isles, accompanied by 
} | moderate es, thunder- 
— storms, and heavy rains. 
é The rain in north of Scot- 
Zz | land was exceptionally 
| heavy. 
| 
1878 A depression will probably | The depression arrived on the | Success. 
21st | reach the British, Nor- 24th, a day earlier than 
August | wegian, possibly affecting| predicted. “It was accom- 
. | the French, coasts about| panied by strong winds and 
a the 25th, attended by heavy rains. French 
é rains and strong winds. and Norwegian coasts also 
z affected. 
26th | A depression will probably | Depression arrived on the | Success. 
August arrive on the British, pos- 29th as predicted. On the 
| sibly affecting the Nor- 30th there were gales from 
wegian and French, coasts, | west to south-west in the 
| about the 29th, attended Channel and over south of 
be] by rains and strong winds. England. At Southampton 
é the wind blew nearly a 
z | hurricane from S.E. Hea’ 
| rains over British Isles. 
aed — — 
Sth | Acyclonic storm is crossing | A violent storm struck the | Success. 
Sept. | the Atlantic south of lati- Spanish and Portuguese 
| tude 40, and will probably; coasts on the 11th, causing 
| reach Spanish, affecting} great damage and several 
~ | French, coasts, about 11th. | shipwrecks. The hail also 
é Stormy weather in the Bay; did t damage to vine- 
z of Biscay. yards and telegraph lines 
in Spain. 
14th | A storm-centre is crossing, | The storm arrived on night of | Success. 
Sept. | and will probably reach| 17th and continued during 
British and French coasts 18th and 19th. It was 
% about the 18th, attended | attended by heavy rains. 
: by rains, strong south-east| Wind very strong in 
3 to north-west winds. Channel. 
26th | Acyclonic storm is crossing | This prediction was not ful-| Failure. 
Sept. the Atlantic south of 40 filled. 
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Date of | Success 
issue of Cable Message Results — 
warning | 





Ry | subsequently affect all 
$s | western Europe until about 





1878 A depression will probably | The depression arrived on | Success. 








28th | arrive on British and Nor-| night of 29th from the 

Sept. | wegian coasts from north- north-west, attended by 
- | west about the 3oth, at- very heavy rains as pre- 
¥ | tended by rains and strong| dicted. 

s | winds. 








It will be seen from the above, that out of twenty-seven warnings 
issued during that period,’ seventeen proved a perfect success, 
eight a partial success, and only two were failures. It must be re- 
membered, also, that those reckoned as a “ partial success” caused 
bad weather and heavy rains in most cases, although they did not 
bring the heavy gales or strong winds predicted. They were therefore 
just as valuable to the general public as those that proved a complete 
success, for to them the great benefit that will be conferred if these 
predictions prove a permanent success will be the knowledge that it 
is useless to make engagements that require the weather to be fine on 
particular dates. Four or five days’ warning that a particular day is 
almost certain to be a wet one will often save a vast deal of discom- 
fort, even if it does no more. 

No better proof of the value of these warnings could be given 
than the fact that on the second, and successful, voyage of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, Mr. Dixon had daily telegrams sent him from the 
Herald Weather Bureau to enable him to choose the day for the 
start from Ferrol. 

Our English Meteorological Office has not hitherto received the 
warnings from the Mew York Herald with much favour. Mr. R. Scott, 
F.R.S., of that office, published a pamphlet in 1877 to prove the im- 
possibility of getting information of real value in that way. The chief 
point he raises is, that a meteorologist in the United States cannot say 
“which out of several gales passing out to sea from the American coast 
will be likely to travel across the Atlantic with unimpaired energy.” 
In stating this, Mr. Scott appears to forget that it is not the ga/e 


* It must be remembered that the period taken includes the months least 
favourable to the chance success of predictions. The corresponding period this 
year (1879) will show still more favourable results. 
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which is predicted as about to cross the Atlantic, but the centre of 
atmospheric disturbance (or “ depression,” as it is usually called,) which 
causes the gale. The gale itself is the effect of that depression, and 
not the cause, and the wind, in fact, circulates round the centre of the 
depression like the water round the centre of a whirlpool. That 
these depressions have, at any rate, a tendency to cross the Atlantic 
from west to east, is distinctly shown by the writings of Captain 
Toynbee, F.R.A.S., who, like Mr. Scott, is a member of the English 
Meteorological Office. Captain Toynbee states, and shows by 
diagrams, that steamers, when outward-bound to America, often meet 
a succession of “areas of low pressure,” and when homeward-bound 
to Europe often run with such a system for a considerable time. 
This, in fact, is admitted by Mr. Scott,! but he objects that, granting 
the depressions do cross the Atlantic, it would be impossible to 
identify a particular one in its course entirely across the Atlantic. 

Now, for eighteen months the daily observations taken by the 
captains of a large number of vessels scattered over the ocean, 
as well as those over the Atlantic coast of America, and the entire 
European coast, were carefully charted by the Paris Observatory under 
the direction of the late M. le Verrier. In the large majority of these 
charts it is clearly shown that depressions do nof pass over the ocean 
in such numbers as to render any possible confusion in their identifi- 
cation. 

Only a very few instances can be found of storms being formed 
in the north Atlantic except in or quite near to the tropical zone of 
that ocean, and the latter cyclonic disturbances are remarkably 
infrequent, and when they do occur, almost invariably have a west- 
ward course at first, which brings their margins at any rate within 
the reach of American observation. ‘The storms leaving the 
continent off the New England and New Brunswick coasts, do so in 
the great majority of cases with considerable intervals between their 
centres—intervals that are marked by conditions which generally 
prevent the union of the storm-areas. Cases are known where two or 
even three storm-centres enter what might be termed the same 
general area of low pressure, but these instances are rare, and the 
storm-centres never lose their identity. How completely the 
identity of storm-centres is kept has been abundantly proved by 
observations on the American continent itself. 

Mr. Scott specially remarks upon a prediction from the Herald 
office of the arrival of a storm-centre on our coasts on the 19th 
February 1877. A storm-centre did arrive on that day, but, Mr. 


1 Vide his pamphlet on American Storm-Warnings, p. 2. 
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Scott says, “the path of the disturbance was in such a direction as, 
to say the least, would render it extremely improbable that the area 
of the depression in question had come from America;”! and on a 
previous occasion he had said that the presumption was that the storm 
came from the neighbourhood of Iceland ; but, in reality, the very fact 
of this storm coming to the British Isles from the north-west was the 
strongest possible proof of the accuracy of the data upon which the 
Herald predictions are based, for the storm-centre in question took a 
general north-easterly course from Newfoundland, and was preceded 
and followed by areas of high barometer between which a great 
undulation of their zone line occurred in which the storm-centre 
moved. When it reached a latitude a little north-westward of 
Scotland, and between that country and Iceland, the high pressure in 
advance of it extended rapidly over Norway and Sweden and the 
Baltic, while the area behind it receded southwards slowly, so as to 
direct the movement of the storm-centre towards the east and south- 
east and over the British Islands, thus bringing it here from a north- 
west direction. 

Mr. Scott’s remark, that “it must not be forgotten that the fact of 
a gale being reported on the day for which one is foretold does not 
necessarily prove that the gale felt here is the same storm that left 
the American coast,” has been fully answered by the repeated success 
of these predictions. So long as a prediction here and there only 
was successful it might be fair to say this, but Mr. Scott himself 
could hardly venture to repeat the remark now. 

An efficient system of weather-warnings would confer such bene- 
fits upon mankind generally, and especially upon a maritime nation 
like ourselves, that it is to be hoped our English Meteorological 
Office will see the necessity in future of working cordially with their 


American colleagues. 
C. HALFORD THOMPSON. 


1 American Storm-Warnings, p. 6. 
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4 PILGRIMAGE TO GLASTONBURY. 


S one of the very earliest homes of Christianity in England, 

I venture to think that Glastonbury is inferior in interest 

to few, if any, other cities in these islands ; and no one who calls 
himself a Christian, to whatever form of worship he may belong, 
ought to feel ashamed of having made a pilgrimage to ‘“ Ynys 
Gydryn,” as it was called in British times—the “ Glaestingbyrig ” of 
the Anglo-Saxons. Dr. Freeman, the historian of the Norman 
Conquest, goes even further than this, and in a lecture recently 
delivered before the Archzological Institute’s Congress at Taunton, 
he thus enthusiastically expresses himself with respect to Glastonbury: 
“Tt is certain that Glastonbury was the one church of first rank in 
England which stood as a memorial of the British days, the only one 
which had lived unscathed through the storm of English conquest, 
and which received equal reverence from the conquerors and the 
conquered. At Canterbury and York and London the Christianity 
of earlier days had been utterly swept away by our heathen fore- 
fathers. The Roman, the Scottish missionary found a field ready to 
their hands, when all that survived of the elder day was here and there 
a crumbling and desecrated ruin, to which men still pointed as the 
shrine of a faith which had passed away. At Canterbury and York 
and London there is no historic tie between the vanquished Church 
of the Briton and the Church of the Englishman which still abides. 
A black night of heathenism, of greater or lesser length, parts off the 
one from the other by an impassable gulf. At Glastonbury it was 
not so. There the old British sanctuary lived on under English rule, 
and fell only at the hands of destroyers of baser mould in days which 
by comparison appear but as yesterday. The very arrangements 
of the minster of Glastonbury still live on, as a speaking witness, to 
tell us what stood on that spot in the days of the hoariest antiquity. 
The church of wicker and timber, the primitive work of the Briton, 
lived on through English, Danish, and Norman conquest. It was 
enriched by the gifts of Ina ; it beheld the devotions of Cnute, when 
he made his offerings for the soul of the murdered Edmund. To 
the east of that primeval church, in the tenth century, was raised a 
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statelier minster of stone. The two stood side by side, witnesses of 
the sway of two successive nations, till both alike yielded to the 
grander conceptions of the architects of the twelfth century. And, 
in a figure, both live there still. ‘The western Lady Chapel, in later 
times overshadowed by the Legend of St. Joseph, still stands in its 
site and place, the representative of the church in which Arthur may 
have prayed; while the great abbey church at the east end of it no 
less represents the church which Dunstan reared, and round whose 
altars were gathered the tombs of the mightiest rulers of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The Briton, and the Norman who had 
listened to his lore, both believed that Arthur lay in the tomb before 
the high altar which bore his name. The Englishman knew that 
those walls sheltered the shrine of Edgar, the giver of peace, the 
tomb of Edmund, the doer of great deeds, and the tomb of his 
descendant and namesake, the mighty Ironside. There is no other 
spot in Britain which, like this, gathers round it all the noblest 
memories alike of the older and the newer dwellers in the land. 
Less exalted in ecclesiastical rank, less often in later times the scene 
of great events, less happy in having been handed over to the wanton 
will of the most ruthless of destroyers, the church of Glastonbury, in 
its ruined state, still keeps a charm which does not belong even to 
the mother church at Canterbury, or to the royal abbey at West- 
minster. It stands on strictly English ground as a likeness of the 
Christianity of those ancient times, while our fathers still pressed on 
in the names of Woden and Thor to overthrow the altars and smite 
the ministers of Christ.” 

I shall leave it to professed antiquaries to settle the derivation of 
the name of Glastonbury; whether it comes from the “ glassy” blue 
colour of the waters which surround it, and still make it almost an 
island, or from the herb “glaest” or woad, with which our forefathers 
are said to have stained their bodies. It is more to my purpose to 
say that, on account of its apple-bearing qualities, the low-lying 
district which surrounds Glastonbury was known as the Isle of 
Avalon, by which name it figures in poetry as the scene of some of 
those Arthurian legends which Alfred Tennyson has awakened into 
fresh life. For was not this the spot to which, according to the 
ancient story, Joseph of Arimathea brought the “ Holy Grail,” and 
where he preached the faith of Christ and founded a church for His 
worship ? 

Although Mr. Freeman is firmly convinced that “Glastonbury 
did not become English till the year 658,” when the West Saxons 
drove back the Welsh to the river Parret and to Petherton, yet it is 
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certain that a settlement was founded on this spot in the British or 
Roman era. The origin of the noble abbey which was so long its 
pride is “ lost in the mists of antiquity ;” but, growing up around it 
sixteen or seventeen centuries ago, and sheltering under the safeguard 
of its sanctity, we see a small town, partly secular, but more largely 
ecclesiastical, with the name of Glaston or Glaestun. Originally an 
island, it is still intersected by streams, and the river Brue still flows 
at the foot of the town, the marsh lands which once surrounded it 
having long since been reclaimed, and turned into apple orchards 
and rich pastures. In spite of being connected with the busy world 
by a railway, Glastonbury still wears much of the appearance of a town 
of the middle ages; though the erection of a row of houses on the 
south side of the principal street has blocked out the view of the 
abbey ruins, and renders it rather difficult for strangers to find out 
the entrance to them. 

We turn very naturally to the “Guide-book,” and learn that the only 
way of access is through a gateway, which was once part of the White 
Hart Inn, but now belongs toa confectioner’s shop. We enter, and find 
ourselves in a narrow passage, which faith of a high order only could 
believe to be the approach to so sacred a spot. We reach an inner 
postern gateway in a small garden, and having duly paid our sixpence 
for admission, we walk through and find ourselves in a meadow or 
apple orchard, walled-in on every side. To our right, as we enter, 
is a thorn-tree some fifteen or twenty feet high, a veritable scion of 
the old Glastonbury thorn, said to have been the staff of Joseph 
of Arimathea, and to have been planted by his hand. Like the 
parent tree, the off-shoot, its successor, is said and believed all 
round the country to blossom at Christmas. When I saw it 
towards the close of February last, the snow was on the ground; 
but it was certainly in leaf, and its bright foliage was the only green 
object to be seen, except the mistletoe on the apple trees, for miles 
around. 

We pass on a few yards, and find ourselves face to face with the 
western front of the ruins of the noble abbey itself. These present 
a fine example of Norman and Early English architecture, and the 
freshness of their colour and the sharpness of their mouldings add 
much to their picturesqueness. Immediately before us stands what 
is commonly called St. Joseph’s chapel, though, properly speaking, it 
was the chapel of Our Lady, strangely placed, like a “ Galilee,” at the 
western end of the nave, and forming a vestibule to it. Tt is of late 
Norman date, with details of a transitional character, and the masonry 
is simply admirable, being evidently not ‘‘done by contract,” but 
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executed by conscientious workmen whose souls were in their work, 
not above it. The chapel is roofless, but most of its four walls are 
standing. The windows in the upper tier are round-headed, and 
beautifully moulded ; the arcades below are formed by round-headed 
arches intersecting each other, and spring from light and graceful 
shafts, Early English rather than Norman in their character. This 
chapel, which occupies the site of one which claimed to have been 
the oldest church in Britain, was consecrated in A.D. 1186; it 
is said to have been “built of squared stones, and to have no 
possible ornament omitted ;” and its appearance quite justifies the 
expression. Two out of the four turrets which once adorned its 
angles remain ; and its north and south doorways are fine examples 
of Norman art, resembling those at Iffley near Oxford, though the 
sculptures which once adorned them are too far mutilated to be now 
deciphered. ‘The northern porch is supposed to have opened into 
the burying ground of the laity, and the south into the churchyard of 
the monks, covering the spot in which, if the old tradition is to be 
trusted, St. Joseph of Arimathea was buried, as well as King Arthur, 
the hero of Western romance. The west end of the chapel is lit by 
a triplet of circular-headed windows, and the spaces between the 
windows in the interior are adorned with an elegant interlacing 
arcade, with shafts of Purbeck marble. The external buttresses are 
flat, after the Norman fashion, and have small shafts at their angles. 
A small part of the ribs which once supported the vaulting inside is 
still to be seen. 

Eastward of this chapel, and connecting it with the great church 
beyond, is a second smaller chapel in the pointed style, the deli- 
cate ornamentation of which has suffered more severely than the more 
massive Norman structure. It was probably not used for mass, but 
for processions and preaching, and served as a vestibule to the great 
church. Indeed, Professor Willis goes so far as to say that “it was 
a Galilee porch, to give access to the western door from the monks’ 
cemetery on the south, and from the cemetery of the laity on the 
north.” Be this as it may, it is in a sadly ruinous plight; part of its 
once beautiful floor having fallen into the crypt below, and the 
greater part of its walls being pushed out of the perpendicular, and 
at the same time supported by huge giants of ivy, which have driven 
their fangs deep into the solid masonry. The crypt beneath this 
chapel, some ten or twelve feet deep, was probably used, not for 
divine service, but for interments, as many of the pious laity as well 
as the monks desired to rest in death near by the bones of St. Joseph. 
The walls of the crypt are extremely thick, and are sufficiently 
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perfect at the east end to show the plan and design of the build- 
ing. The antiquary Stukely, who paid a visit to the Abbey in 1724, 
writes : 

Underneath the chapel of Joseph of Arimathea was a vault, now full of 
water, the floor of the chapel being beaten down into it. It was wrought with 


great stones. There was a capacious receptacle for the dead; but they have 
taken up many leaden coffins and melted them into cisterns. 


The exact date of this crypt is not known, some writers regard- 
ing it as of the twelfth century, whilst Professor Willis considers it of 
the fifteenth. It should be mentioned that the doorway at the 
north-west corner leading down into it is of the Perpendicuiar style. 
It may be added, that when an attempt was made to clear out a 
portion of the crypt about half a century ago, no fewer than eighteen 
coffins of strong oak were found, each containing a skeleton, with a 
long rod of thorn or hazel on his right hand. These rods, and even 
the wooden rests for the heads, were perfect, but they crumbled away 
when exposed to the outer air. 

In the southern side of the crypt is an arched recess leading down 
to a well, which was not known to exist until accidentally discovered 
by a party of explorers in 1825, who thought it to be a holy well ; 
and great was the wonder, and many were the surmises of the neigh- 
bouring savans on the subject, some of whom were disposed to con- 
nect it with pilgrimages and miracles. But there seems to be little 
doubt that the aperture so long choked up with rubbish was a small 
room used by the priests for robing and disrobing, and that the well 
was probably used for washing the surplice and alb. Though the 
entrance is inside, the well is outside the wall of the building ; and 
the round-headed arch which covers the former proves it to be as 
old as the Norman era. 

The Great Church, which we now enter, was dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and was of later date and far greater architectural 
pretensions than the structure thus far described. It was begun at 
the close of the reign of Henry II.; but the works were stopped, 
probably by the wars, through the reigns of his sons, Richard Coeur 
de Lion and King John, and indeed were not finished until a.p. 1303, 
nearly a hundred and twenty years after the foundations had been laid. 
The Church was then consecrated, doubtless with great pomp. It 
was beautified and adorned in various ways by successive abbots 
during upwards of two centuries. Thus Walter de Taunton, we are 
told, “gave the choir screen, and set up the great rood-loft with the 
crucifix, and Mary and John.” Another Abbot, Adam de Sodbury, 
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the same who gave the curious clock to the Cathedral of Wells, 
vaulted nearly all the nave, and ornamented it with splendid paintings, 
in the reign of Edward II.; he also decorated the high altar with an 
image of the Virgin in a tabernacle of the finest workmanship. 
Walter de Monnington, about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
put a groined vaulting over the choir, and added two bays to the 
Presbytery, as Leland informs us. Both he and William of Wor- 
cester mention the fine painted glass which filled its windows. The 
gifts of other abbots, especially Beere and Whyting, to the adorn- 
ment of the east end of the church, and the addition of chapels of 
our Lady of Loretto and of the Holy Sepulchre, are duly chronicled 
by Leland. The Great Church was 400 feet in length, or 580 
including the transitional Galilee and St. Joseph’s chapel. This 
being the case, and such being the redigio Joci, it is no matter of 
wonder that, four centuries ago, the Abbey Church of Glastonbury 
stood second in beauty only to Wells in all Somerset, if indeed second 
to it. Besides a long series of abbots and priors of saintly character, 
it was the burial-place of kings and princes, and contained many 
rich monuments and chantry chapels. The remains of King Arthur 
and those of his queen, for instance, were laid before the high altar, 
and those of Edmund the Elder and Edmund Ironside to the north 
and south of them. William of Worcester states that the entrance 
gateway of the church was very grand ; but of this no trace remains. 
In all probability it opened into the north aisle opposite the High 
Street. 

But little of this once magnificent structure now remains. The 
two lower piers at its eastern extremity, and one of its northern tran- 
sept chapels, are nearly all that is left. Most of the details, so far as 
they can be traced, are of the transitional style, exhibiting a mixture 
of the round and pointed arches. One large arch, at the junction of 
the chancel and the nave, still stands to show the beauty and propor- 
tions of the tower. Rising on high in its lonely grandeur and 
beauty, it irresistibly reminds the travelled pilgrim of the tall and 
solitary eastern window of the church of Our Lady of Walsingham. 

The nave, as we can still trace clearly, was at a lower level than 
the chancel, for part of the steps remain. Collinson gives the follow- 
ing as the measurements of the fabric :—“ The nave of the great 
church from St. Joseph’s chapel to the cross—where the lower 
stood—was 220 feet long ; the choir was 155 feet long ; each tran- 
sept 45 feet long; and the tower 45 feet in breadth and in length.” 
“A smooth turf,” writes the author of the local guide-book, “now 
carpets the spot where once no marble could be too costly, no 
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tesselated floor too gorgeous, for the feet of all the good, all the great, 
all the noble of the land to tread.” And it is good news to learn, on 
the same local authority, that “all fear of further destruction to 
these precious ruins is now at an end. Mr. Austin, the owner of 
the abbey estate, and the occupier of the modern house to the east 
of them, keeps the whole precincts in beautiful order.” I can bear 
ocular testimony to the truth of his words ; for no turf can be more 
green, or level, or well kept, than that which stretches from the 
modern mansion to the easternmost wail of the abbey ruins. I wish 
I could say that the grass which surrounds St. Joseph’s chapel is in 
the same condition. And yet it has every claim to be kept with 
equal reverence and care. William of Malmesbury records the 
intense sanctity of the spot, as being held in especial veneration on 
account of the number of saints, martyrs, and confessors who had 
_ ended their days here, and had found a resting-place in this God's 
acre, or whose bones had been carried, or “translated” thither 
after their death. It appears from him to have got in consequence 
the name of “The tomb of saints.” ‘Our fathers,” adds the old 
chronicler, “did not dare to use any idle discourse, or to spit in it, 
without some great necessity. Enemies and other naughty men were 
not suffered to lie buried there, nor did any one dare to bring horse, 
or dog, or hawk upon the ground ; for, if they did so, it was noticed 
that they died forthwith.” So highly, indeed, was the spot reverenced, 
that “ kings, queens, archbishops, bishops, and others of a lower de- 
gree, esteemed themselves happy in being allowed to increase its 
possessions, if only they could gain a place of sepulture amongst its 
dead.” He chronicles the names of many persons to whom this 
privilege was accorded, including twelve disciples of St. Philip, St. 
Patrick of Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. Gildas, St. Dunstan, St. 
Urban, the Venerable Bede, and many other holy personages, to the 
possession of whose bones, however, it is only fair to add, other 
places put in rival claims. It is not a little singular that he omits to 
include in his list the name of Joseph of Arimathea : perhaps it was 
too well known in connection with Glastonbury to need recording. 
Among the laymen who are said to repose here is Coel, King of 
Britain, the father of St. Helena, and grandfather of the Emperor 
Constantine. At the north-west corner of St. Joseph’s chapel, in 
this lay burial-ground, were formerly two lofty mounds or pyramids 
of stone and earth, the space between which contained King Arthur's 
grave. But these were ruthlessly knocked down and levelled towards 
the close of the last century, the materials being used for mending the 
roads. 
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It may be remembered that Tennyson embodies this fact in 
“The Holy Grail” :— 
I’m going a long way, 
With these thou seest, if indeed I go, 
For all my mind is clouded with a doubt, 
To th’ Island-Valley of Avalion ; 
Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer seas, 
Where I can heal me of my grievous wound. 


The bodies of King Arthur and his wife Gynevere, according 
to Giraldus Cambrensis, were transferred from this spot to their 
final resting-place, before the high altar in the great church, in the 
presence of Edward I. and his queen Eleanor, when they kept Easter 
at Glastonbury in 1277. 

The tradition which makes Glastonbury the burial-place of Joseph 
of Arimathea, though not mentioned by William of Malmesbury, is 
certainly of ancient date. It is generally said that he lay near to the 
second window of the south side of the chapel which bears his name. 
This tradition it is which caused a vast number of pilgrims to visit 
Glastonbury and to make offerings at his reputed tomb ; and doubt- 
less it was on account of it that the name of the chapel was changed, 
as stated above. 

The legend of Joseph has been celebrated in song by more than 
one poet ; and the saint is famous as having brought into Britain 
not only the Christian Faith, but also the “‘ Holy Grail,” as witness 


Tennyson :— 
The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with His own. 
This from the blessed land of Aromat 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah, the good saint 
Arimathean Joseph, journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord, 
And there while it abode ; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 
By faith, of all his ills. 


In the like nranner writes Spenser, in his “ Faerie Queen ” :— 

—Good Lucius, 

That first receivéd Christianity, 

The sacred pledge of Christ’s evangely : 

Yet true it is, that long before that day 

Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 

Who brought with him the Holy Grayle, they say, 

And preacht the truth. 
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A shrine, or feretrum, of St. Dunstan was for some two centuriés 
set up in the church at Glastonbury ; but an unseemly strife arose 
between the monks of Canterbury and those in the “ far west” as to 
the genuineness of two rival sets of bones, each of which were claimed 
as belonging to the saint. The strife, I may add, was never satis- 
factorily settled until the days of the Reformation came, when nearly 
all shrines, whether at Glastonbury or at Canterbury, were summarily 
levelled with the dust. 

The far-famed Abbot’s Kitchen, an octangular stone structure, 
stands about 150 yards from the south-west corner of St. Joseph’s 
chapel, adjoining the site of the monastic buildings, which have been 
entirely destroyed with this exception. It is situated in the middle 
of a field, with a separate entrance, and fenced off from the rest of 
the abbey ruins. This kitchen is generally ascribed to Abbot Whiting, 
but more probably owes its erection to Abbots Brainton or Chinnock, 
about the middle or close of the fourteenth century. It is thus 
described by Stukely : “ It is formed from an octagon included in a 
square ; four fire-places fill the four angles, having chimneys over 
them ; on the flat part of the roof between these rises the arched 
octagonal pyramid, crowned with a double lanthorn, one within 
another. There are eight curved ribs within, which support this 
vault, and eight funnels for letting out the steam through windows, 
within which, in a lesser pyramid, hung the bell to call the poor 
people to the adjacent almonry, whose ruins are on the north side 
of the said kitchen. The stones of the pyramidal roof are all cut 
slanting with the same bevels, to throw off the rain.” The local 
guide-book already quoted gives the dimensions of the kitchen as 
thirty-three and a half feet square within, and seventy-two feet high 
to the top of the lantern by which it is surmounted. The writer adds 
that each of the four fire-hearths within is large enough to roast an ox 
whole, and that the system of double funnels doubtless served to 
keep the kitchen free from smoke and steam. Its stout external 
buttresses, reaching to the roof, form a pleasing and striking feature. 
With respect to this kitchen, there is a tradition that Harry the Eighth, 
having threatened to burn the Abbot’s Kitchen as a punishment for 
his luxuriant style of living, Abbot Whiting replied that he would 
build a kitchen which not all the wood in the royal forests would 
burn. But the anecdote cannot be true, for it involves an anachronism, 
as stated by the author of the “ Guide ;” though, as he remarks, the 
story may have related to a former abbot and a former sovereign. 

I have said above, that St. Joseph’s chapel stands on the site of a 
much earlier church. Respecting this early edifice, tradition tells us 
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that it was built by some of our Lord’s disciples, and that early in 
the seventh century, when it was known already as Vetusta Ecclesia, 
it was cased with boards and covered with lead so carefully that it 
lost none of its sanctity thereby. It is probable that the tradition 
contains some germs of truth; and we may believe, without any 
great exercise of faith, that in the British or Roman times—perhaps 
throughout both—there was here an oratory or chapel built by very 
early converts to the Christian Faith ; and that this primitive chapel, 
constructed out of wattles, withies, reeds, and other such materials, 
which were to be gathered in abundance in the Isle of Avalon, was 
venerated at a very early date as the first Christian church in, at all 
events, the west of Britain. According to a brazen plate once affixed 
to a pillar in the church, and afterwards in Spelman’s possession, this 
primitive chapel was sixty feet long by twenty-six in breadth, and an 
illustration of it is to be seen in the appendix to Warner's “ Glaston- 
bury.” 

The fourth church in succession, however, was built by Ina, king 
of the West Saxons, early in the eighth century, by the advice of the 
then Bishop of Sherborne, and afterwards liberally endowed by him. 
This church, with the adjoining monastery, was ravaged and partly 
destroyed by the Danes, but was restored by Dunstan, who had been 
brought up within its walls as a boy, and who, as abbot, intro- 
duced into it the strict rule of St. Benedict. The connection of 
St. Dunstan with Glastonbury in early life forms part of every 
child’s earliest lessons in English history. Largely enriched by King 
Edgar, and by other monarchs and prelates, the abbey passed in 
due course into the hands of Norman monks, whose impress has 
remained marked indelibly upon its fabric down to the present time. 
The gradual erection of the great monastic church has been explained 
above. 

It remains therefore only to say that, after several centuries ot 
prosperity and external peace, broken only by the long strife with 
Canterbury about St. Dunstan’s relics, the royal tyrant Henry set his 
covetous eyes on the wealth and treasures of this church; that he 
called upon Abbot Whiting to recognise him as “supreme head of 
the Church ”—a command which the abbot seems to have obeyed, 
probably with some mental reservation ; for when the king insisted as 
“Head of the Church” that the abbey should be surrendered into 
his hands, Whiting refused to obey the mandate, and was sent to the 
Tower as a traitor. He was subsequently brought down to Wells, 
tried and arraigned, and (it is scarcely needful to add) found guilty 
and condemned to death. He was carried back to Glastonbury next 
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day, and put to death on the top of the “Torr Hill,” which looks 
down so proudly on the peaceful valley of Avalon ; his head being 
set over his own abbey gate, and his four quarters sent to Wells, 
Bath, Ilchester, and Bridgwater. He is said to have been a man 
venerable for his years, and justly admired on account of his strict 
and religious life; and it would seem that his chief offence lay in 
the fact that, in the opinion of Cromwell and his myrmidons, the 
abbot’s house, with its adjacent deer parks at Northwood and 
Sharpham, was “the noblest they had ever seen of that sort ; they 
thought it fit for the king and no one else.” 

On the poor abbot’s death the abbey, its church, and its possessions 
all passed into the hands of the royal tyrant, who, however, did not 
care to occupy it. He gave it, shortly after, into the hands of the Sey- 
mours, Dukes of Somerset; and the lands were sold—not, however, 
till the church had been stripped of its treasures, and the entire range 
of buildings given up to spoliation and plunder. The annual income 
of the abbey at the dissolution is given as upwards of £3,000, and 
its abbot held a seat in the House of Peers, second only to his 
brother of St. Albans. 

I have said that, in spite of all the ruin worked by plunderers, 
iconoclasts, and the hand of time, the little town of Glastonbury 
wears an ecclesiastical appearance. At the place where its four 
streets meet, near the old western gate of the abbey, stands a 
market cross—modernised, it is true, but the lawful successor of one 
which looked down on the vendors of country wares in the days of 
the Plantagenets and Tudors. Close beside it, on the north side of 
High Street, is the old Pilgrims’ Inn, now rejoicing in the sign of 
“The George.” It is a Perpendicular building, erected by Abbot 
Selwood in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Its front is a mass 
of handsome panelling, pierced here and there for windows ; a gate- 
way occupies its centre, while on the left a bay rises the whole length 
of the house. Above the gate are the arms of the abbey quartered 
with those of Edward IV. “This fine house,” writes the author of 
the local Guide, “is built throughout of freestone, and the original 
newel staircase gives access to the upper rooms. The extensive 
cellars are of a dungeon-like aspect: one of the arches has the 
appearance of having been blocked up, which suggests the idea that 
it must have been connected with the monastery by a passage under 
the street. Here is a spring of water, and also a stone seat, upon 
which: penitents are traditionally said to have sat up to their knees in 
water. ‘The abbot paid all the expenses of this inn ; every visitor 
was treated as a guest, and allowed to remain for two days. The 
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fact is, that the relics at Glastonbury attracted an enormous number 
of people to the shrines. At first the visitors found accommodation 
inside the abbey; then an hospitium or hospice was erected in 
contact with the abbey walls; and when that did not afford the 
necessary accommodation, this Pilgrims’ Inn was opened.” 

In the same street, only a few doors distant, on the same side of 
the way, is another quaint Perpendicular house, built by Abbot Beare, 
and called the Tribunal. It was originally the court-house of the 
town and its neighbourhood, and the cellars or crypt below possibly 
served asa prison. “The hand of time seems to have passed over it 
very lightly, and, if we may judge by its ceilings and chimney-pieces, 
it remains much in the same state as when first erected.” It is still 
used as a solicitor's office. 

At the eastern end of High Street, on the road leading to the 
Torr, is a fine specimen of an abbey barn, cruciform in its ground 
plan, and nearly a hundred feet in length. Its windows and gables 
are adorned with effigies of the four evangelists, the Virgin Mary, and 
an abbot—probably the founder. 

Returning to the market-place, we find ourselves standing before 
the “ Red Lion Inn,” a modern structure, inserted in a nondescript 
manner into a larger and handsomer and older building. A nearer 
glance serves to show that this house, which sadly eclipses the west 
front of St. Joseph’s chapel, was originally the grand entrance and 
porter’s lodge. The vaulted entrance for foot-passengers still remains 
as it was in the olden time, though it leads only into the inn yard ; 
beyond, however, is a small gateway surmounted by the abbot’s arms 
and supporters, leading to an ancient almshouse for women. The 
outline of the carriage entrance is distinctly traceable by an arched vault 
in a sitting-room over the present entrance, which is open to visitors. 

The town can still boast, though its abbey is a ruin, of two parish 
churches—those of St. John and St. Benedict ; the former having at 
its western extremity one of the finest among the many fine towers 
for which Somerset is so famous: indeed, it is said that it yields 
place to only two others—that of Wrington, and that of St. Cuthbert’s 
at Wells. The church of St. Benedict, on the road between the town 
and the station, is of the same character, but smaller and plainer. 
In it is a record to the effect that in the year 1606 the sea made an 
irruption from the Severn as far as the base of the tower: thus proving 
rather forcibly that the whole valley of Avalon, extending from 
Highbridge up to Glastonbury, was once an arm of the sea. By 
what engineering victory the salt water was driven back, and the 


meadow land reclaimed, history does not inform us. 
$s2 
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On the left hand, as the visitor returns to the station, he will see 
a long hilly ridge, its ascent marked by a road with a few trees here 
and there on either side. This is known as “Weary All Hill.” 
The popular tradition is, that it derived its name from the fact of 
Joseph of Arimathea and his companions, on reaching Glastonbury, 
having sat down here by the wayside, exclaiming, “ We are weary, 
all of us.” Even the most unlearned antiquary will laugh at this 
story; for though the saint may have climbed the hill, there is no. 
record, I fear, to the effect that he and his companions talked the 
English tongue ! 

There are several prints of Glastonbury, showing the abbey ruins 
as they appeared in the last century, before the remains of the con- 
ventual domestic buildings had been made a public quarry for paving 
the roads. But the earliest views of the abbey are two plates drawn 
by Hollar, which are preserved in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon.” One of 
them is taken from the west, from the top of Weary All Hill, and 
the other from the south, but unfortunately from a still greater 
distance ; they are therefore bird’s-eye views, rather than exact 
representations ; and they show the buildings on too small a scale 
to exhibit any of the then existing details, though one of them does 
justice to the general effect. The horizon of the former is bounded 
by the lofty “Torr” to the eastward of the abbey, which was the 
scene of the execution of the last mitred abbot of Glastonbury. 

Here I will record as briefly as may be thereceived tradition, current 
throughout Somerset and the west country, respecting the Holy Thorn 
mentioned above. The story runs that when Joseph came to Britain 
to preach Christianity, some thirty years after the Saviour’s death, 
the king, Arviragus, gave over to him the whole isle of Avalon. On 
his arrival, having in his hand a hawthorn stick, the saint stuck it 
into the ground, when it struck root, and grew, and flowered on 
Christmas Day, to the great amazement of the inhabitants. In after 
ages several thorns were planted by slips from this thorn, and they 
too, like the parent stem, all budded and blossomed in the depth of 
winter.! 

There was also, besides the thorn, another wonderful tree at 
Glastonbury. Collinson, in his History of Somerset, states that 
“there grew in the abbey churchyard of Glastonbury, on the north 
side of St. Joseph’s chapel, a miraculous walnut tree, which never 


‘It is asserted in Amecdotes of Curious Superstitions and Omens that the 
blossoming of these thorns in the winter has been doubted, but that about the 
year 1844 a thorn of this kind, which was observed not to have on it a single 
blossom on Christmas Eve, was seen in blossom the next day. 
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budded before the feast of St. Barnabas (June 11th), but on that very 
day shot forth leaves and flourished like its usual species. This 
tree,” he continues, “is gone, and in the place thereof stands a very 
fine walnut tree of the common sort. It is strange to say how much 
this tree was sought after by the credulous; and, though not an 
uncommon walnut, Queen Anne, King James, and many of the 
nobility of the realm, even when the times of monkish superstition 
had ceased, gave large sums of money for cuttings of the original.” 
In conclusion, the mineral waters of Glastonbury must not be 
forgotten. Holinshed tells us that “ King Arthur, being wounded in 
battle, was brought to Glastonbury to be healed of his wounds by 
the healing waters of that place.” But if the waters were found 
useful in his case, they would seem to have been neglected and 
forgotten for seven centuries—in fact, until 1751, when a man who 
had been asthmatic for thirty years dreamed that he was told by 
a friend that if he drank of certain waters near “the Chain Gate” for 
seven Sunday mornings in succession he should be cured. This he 
did, and immediately recovered his health and strength, and attested 
it by his oath. The wonder was soon noised abroad as a miracle ; and 
it was computed that shortly afterwards some ten thousand persons 
flocked to Glastonbury to drink its waters for various distempers : 
but the popular delusion—for it was a delusion—did not last above 


a twelvemonth. 
E. WALFORD. 
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THE CAROL OF THE SWALLOW. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


HE is come, she is come! the Swallow, 
With the white breast and the black wing, 
Fair days to bring, 
With the fair spring 
To follow ! 


Roll us out, roll us out, we implore, 
Each from his plenteous store, 
Pasties and bowls of wine, 
And baskets full of cheese, 
And wheaten bread so fine, 
And pulse-bread too, to please 

, The Swallow. 


Say, masters, must we go, 
Or shall we something get ? 
‘Give and get thanks,” you know: 
Or else we will not let, 
But pull the door from off the pin, 
Or take the lintel tree, 
Or carry hence the wife that sits within, 
For she is light, and we 
Can lift her easily. 


If gain shall us befall, 
Great gain to you shall follow : 

(Open ! open the door !) 
We are but children small 

And not old men at all, 

Open! open, for 
The welcome of the Swallow ! 
WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


LITTLE book has been recently published to instruct society 
how to talk, not “ Table Talk,” but “Small-Talk.” Ifa book 
could have been brought out to persuade society how wof to do it, it 
appears to me, it would have been much more acceptable ; but let 
us be thankful for what we have. It is very funny to see the 
fatuous platitudes of conventional people in all the honours of paper 
and print. How anybody—even ‘a Member of the Aristocracy,” 
as the authoress styles herself—could have persuaded herself to 
write them down, is a marvel, and ‘puts the practice of breaking 
butterflies on wheels quite into the shade. She goes into the proper 
pronunciation of these lath-and-plaster phrases with a seriousness 
that rises to humour. The abbreviation of “ How do you do?” into 
“ How d’y do?” at a morning call is, we are assured, “rather in bad 
taste than not.” The salutation of “How do you do?” should 
“simply be regarded as a salutation only, and not as a personal 
inquiry after the health of the individual to whom it is addressed. 
When the health of either visitor or hostess is discussed, inquired 
after, or sympathised with, it should not be referred to on the first 
entrance of the visitor, but later on when the ladies are seated.” 
One lives and learns, and this is really news to me. That “How 
do you do?” should “‘ be uttered light and smoothly, neither of the 
words” (the ‘‘ Member of the Aristocracy,” by the way, should surely 
have written “lightly” instead of “light,” and “none” instead of 
“neither”) “being in any way accented,” is doubtless true ; but it 
cannot be so wanting in accentuation as to mean nothing at all. 
After once asking how your friend is, it is incredible that you should 
begin again, as though you were his medical man, with “ How’s 
your heart?” or “‘ How’s your liver?” 

The chapter on “What to say at morning calls” is lovely, and 
fully accounts to my mind for the circumstance that no sensible man 
can ever be induced to make a morning call. ‘The object, it ap- 
pears, of the conversationalist is solely to keep the ball of small-talk 
rolling without the least reference to its having an interest for any 
human being. “The query” of “Where have you been staying?” 
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we are told, “ would offer an opportunity for much information and 
explanation.” The small-talk would take some such line as this :— 

‘*We have been spending the winter at Brighton: I always think 
it is a good plan to go to the sea in November ; town is so dreary then, 
and the sunny mornings at the sea are so invigorating and cheering.” 

“Yes: it is very enjoyable at the sea in autumn; the fall of the 
leaf is so depressing in the country, one realises the approach of 
winter so painfully.” 

** Such a lead as this will carry on both ladies for a quarter of an 
hour at least both pleasantly and agreeably.” 

There are other things that are “depressing ” besides the fall of 
the leaf; and it really seems to me that a conversation of this kind 
is calculated to drive any reasonable being into a lunatic asylum. 

The hints of the “ Member of the Aristocracy ” are not, however, all 
of this kind, which may be said to be shallow rather than sparkling ; at 
times she grows mysterious to the last degree. “ If tea is brought in 
during the visit, the hostess will probably say, ‘ May I give you some 
tea?’ or ‘Will you have some tea?’ But she will not say, ‘Will you take 
a cup of tea?’” Good heavens! why not? I place my chin on my 
hands, and my elbows on the table—my favourite attitude for deep 
reflection—and endeavour to think this out. Why on earth should she 
not say, “Will you take a cup of tea?” The “ Member of the Aristo- 
cracy” endeavours subsequently to explain to us, that drinking tea 
at a morning call (though not the conversation indulged in!) “is so 
thoroughly unimportant and immaterial a matter, that no persuasion 
should be employed in offering it.” But with fretful persistence I 
find myself still asking myself, why should I say, “Will you have some 
tea?” and why should I of say, “ Will you take a cup of tea?” This, I 
suppose, is one of those mysteries of Good Society which cannot 
be explained, and which, understood by those alone who are fitted 
for it, will always be caviare to the multitude. 

The examples of “Table Talk” at dinners should fitly find a 
place in the columns of Sylvanus Urban ; but I confess that they 
elude me: as I try to extract them they slip from my grasp, like water 
through the hand. If people really talked so at dinner, I should 
always dine at home. 

“ was in the Park this afternoon ; it was very full.” 

“‘T suppose so. I was at two afternoon parties (Heavens !) and 
only took one turn in the Park, very late.” 

“There are very many afternoon parties going on just now. 
I have three invitations for to-morrow (!!!), but I do not think I 
shall go to any of them.” 
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“Shall you not? Do you dislike afternoon parties so much? I 
wonder why men do dislike them so?” 

Imagine her wondering! If afternoon “ parties” really talk as 
a “Member of the Aristocracy” describes them to do, I had rather 
make one at a conversazione at Colney Hatch. This sort of talk 
reminds one of Byron’s description of Castlereagh’s speeches : “one 
weak, washy, everlasting flood.” The “ Ball-room talk ” is, if possible, 
worse. If it is an accurate representation of what takes place in 
real life, I do not wonder at girls saying the fast things that are so 
much complained of, or at men saying anything. After a quarter of 
an hour of it, I should not be responsible for my actions, much less 
for my conversation. The “ Racecourse small-talk,” as adapted for 
ladies, does not strike one as being so vapid, because, I suppose, the 
topics are not so familiar; but the chapter called “ Running on,” with 
which this admirable work concludes, is really the ne plus ultra of 
commonplace and platitude. There is, however, one really sensible 
observation in the book. “In common parlance, a man is always a 
man to a man, and never a gentleman.” ‘This is a fact which men 
out of Society, or who have got into it late in life, never seem to 
comprehend. They always say “a gentleman,” or “a gentleman, a 
friend of mine,” which is only one degree worse than leaving out 
their h’s. On the other hand, the “Member of the Aristocracy” 
rather astonishes me when she says, a lady would say, “I expect two 
or three men to dinner,” but she would not say, “I expect two or 
three gentlemen to dine with us.” 1 must confess I think that lady 
rather “ fast.” 

Upon the whole, this social hand-book is very noteworthy ; not 
from its unconscious humour, but from its intended seriousness. Its 
publication is an evidence that there are people in the world, and 
at large, whose intelligence is not equal even to making such “ small- 
talk” as that with which it supplies them. Whether it is a benevolent 
act to encourage such twaddle is another matter. We have all had to 
listen to it at one time or another, I suppose ; but to read it in print, 
in cold blood, and in the fresh air, has a very curious effect: it pro- 
duces that sort of vertigo which I should imagine a man might 
experience who, when perfectly sober, endeavours to recall his 
sensations when he was drunk. 


F the news that has recently reached us from France is true, it 
seems that Nature is taking part with the advocates of teetotal- 

ism, and is commencing to remove from men of highest cultivation 
the temptation to drink. I have listened hitherto to the medical 
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dogmatism of to-day, which forbids the use of alcohol, with as much 
calm as previously I listened to that of yesterday, which insisted upon 
its employment. Now, in presence of the news from Médoc, I feel 
something like Macbeth when, to the messenger bringing news of the 
movement of Birnam Wood, he said— 
‘* If thou speak’st false, 

Upon the nexi tree shalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee: if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much.” 
If the wines of Médoc are destroyed, as seems likely to be the case, 
I care not how soon they make a teetotaller of me. So far, I have 
held with Erasmus that “wine is the milk of old men.” It must, 
however, to answer this description, be the ripe generous wine of 
Burgundy, of the Rhone, or of Médoc, and on these it now seems that 
the phylloxera has settled. I was in the district of Médoc so recently 
as August last, and though I then heard doleful anticipations con- 
cerning the coming crops, no word of the visit of the phylloxera 
reached my ears. Now, however, its arrival is announced, the insect 
having been found at Chateau Lalande and Calon-Ségur, and its 
existence having been suspected in the two noble vineyards of 
Chateau Lafite and Cos d’Estournel. The wine grown at Chateau 
Lalande is counted among the dourgeois crés, but that at Calon- 
Ségur has distinct value, being a ¢roisidéme cré. It belongs to the 
same commune—Saint-Esttphe—as Cos d’Estournel, which is a 
seconditme cri, while Chateau Lafite divides, as everyone knows, 
with Chateau Margaux the honour of being the king of Bordeaux 
wines. So rapid is, however, the spread of the phylloxera, that 
there is every reason to fear a year or two may see Médoc in as bad a 
plight as regards her vines as are the finest districts of Burgundy and 
the South Rhone. Such a calamity, pace Dr. Richardson, will extend 
far beyond France, and will make itself felt wherever savoir vivre 
prevails. What is to be done is hard to say. No remedy seems of 
much effect, and the attempt frequently made in the districts near 
Avignon and elsewhere to introduce American vines is a dead failure. 
I wonder if it would be possible to recommence the growth of the 
vine and bring it once more from Asia, whence, first transmitted by 
the Pheenicians into Greece, it found its way into France. 


O profound ignorance exists in England on the subject of the 
names applied to wines, that it seems worth while to state a few 

facts, a knowledge of which will prevent the diner-out from grievous 
blunders of speech. On the carée of a restaurant it is common to see 
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Claret, Bordeaux, and Médoc all used as though they denoted some- 
thing different. Médoc is the name of a district in France. It is a 
peninsula in the shape of a cone, the base of which extends from the 
basin of Arcachon almost to Bordeaux, while the two sides are 
washed respectively by the Atlantic and the river Gironde, and the 
extreme point is the Pointe de Grave. It is the extremity of the 
district known as Les Landes. Here is grown almost the whole of 
the fine wines which in England pass by the name of Claret—a 
name never used for such purpose in France. It has a light gravelly 
or stony soil, exactly suited to the vine, the roots of which penetrate 
to an extraordinary depth. The soil of the famous vineyard of 
Chateau Margaux consists of little else except pebbles. In speaking 
of Médoc wine, then, you include the four highest-class wines— 
Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Chateau Latour, and Chateau 
Haut-Brion—with scores of vintages scarcely less renowned, like 
Mouton, the Léovilles, Gruaud-Larose, Pichon-Longueville, Cos 
d’Estournel, Chateau Beychevelle, Pontet-Canet, &c. &c. English- 
men, then, should remember that the term Médoc is scarcely less 
generic than that of Bordeaux, the former being taken from the 
district in which the wine is grown, the latter from the place of ship- 
ment. Subdivisions follow, and are taken from the different com- 
munes, as Barsac, Branne, Cantenac, Margaux, Pauillac, Saint- 
Emilion, Saint-Esttphe, Sauternes, and so forth. A further sub- 
division is of course afforded by the individual vineyard. A Léoville- 
Lascases, or a Mouton, formerly called a Branne Mouton, is thus, first, 
a vin de Bordeaux, as the French would call it, or a Claret, as, from 
a notion of colour, we term it in England. It is next, from the district, 
a Médoc, or vin de Médoc. It might also be called a Pauillac, from 
the canton in which it is; then, from the commune, it is a Saint-Julien 
de Reignac. Lastly, it has its special name. When first Englishmen 
took to drinking a claret that cost less than ten shillings a bottle, 
which in my youth was asked at every hotel, the hotelkeeper intro- 
duced a cheaper wine, which received the generic name of Saint-Julien, 
being as much entitled, in the majority of instances, to be so called 
as to be styled Falernian. Again and again I have heard, in youth, 
the question, What wine will you take—port, sherry, or Saint-Julien ? 
Thus one of the noblest of wines came to stand for the thinnest, and 
often the sourest, of Clarets. To this day a prejudice exists against 
Saint-Julien in consequence of the misuse of terms. 


F anything were necessary to demonstrate the impossibility of 
constructing a truly automatic chess-player, it would be found 
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in the recent construction of an automatic tit-tat-to player; for, 
simple as is the game of tit-tat-to (by some known more familiarly 
as “noughts and crosses”), the mechanism by which Mr. Freeland, 
of the Pennsylvania University, has succeeded in providing for the 
requirements of automatic tit-tat-to playing is not by any means 
simple. As everyone knows, the game of noughts and crosses is a 
sure one, the line of play for the second player to draw being very 
simple, as are also all the methods by which either player can take 
advantage of erroneous play. ‘There is, indeed, no simpler game of 
chance. Babbage was the first to mention that an automatic tit-tat-to 
player might be constructed ; though I believe he did not describe 
any actual plan—certainly he does not in his “ Life of a Philosopher,” 
where only (so far as I know) he refers to such machines. Mr. Free- 
land’s machine was constructed during the summer of 1878, and ex- 
hibited at the Franklin Institute, October 16, 1878. It is now at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where, since its final adjustment, it 
has played a large number of games without losing one. The next 
automaton to which Mr. Freeland might devote his attention, if he 
does not consider that he has already given enough time to this not 
very profitable department of practical mechanics, should be one to 
play the game known as “The Devil among the Tailors,” in which 
four men, played as at draughts, have to imprison one, also played 
as at draughts, but free to move either backwards or forwards. This 
game, like tit-tat-to, is a certain one, the tailors always winning with 
correct play, though some care is required to ensure the devil’s im- 
prisonment. An automaton for playing this game would be a costly 
and troublesome affair, however ; an automaton draught-player would 
be practically impossible ; while no one who understands anything 
about chess would dream of the possibility that that king of games 
could be played by any mere machine. 


WAS noticing a short time since some singular instances of mis- 
apprehension. To these I may add one to which my attention 

has recently been drawn. The contempt Nelson had for cowardice is 
well known, as also his special contempt for the cowardice of M. La 
Touche Tréville. La Touche knew this tolerably well, and though 
(or perhaps because) he had ventured to boast that he had given 
chase to the whole British fleet on May 24, 1804 (on which day he 
in reality chased, with four ships of the line and three frigates, 
Rear-Admiral Campbell, who had reconnoitred Toulon with the Cano- 
pus, Donegal, and Amazon only), he was in a state of mortal terror 
all the time he commanded at Toulon, and may be said literally to 
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have died of fright. The French papers which announced his death 
said, half in jest, half in bitterness, that he died in consequence of 
walking so often up to the signal-post upon Sepet, to watch the 
British fleet. This was Nelson’s opinion also. ‘Two months before, 
Nelson had written of La Touche, “ From the time of his meeting 
Captain Hawker in the /r7s, I never heard of his acting otherwise 
than as a poltroon and a liar ; contempt is the best mode ot treating 
such a miscreant.” And in a letter to his brother, “ You have seen 
M. La Touche’s letter of how he chased me, and how I ran. I keep 
it, and, by God! if I take him he shall eat it!” When he heard of 
La Touche’s death, and of the French newspapers’ comments thereon, 
Nelson said, “ I always pronounced that would be his death. If he 
had come out and fought me, it would have added at least ten years 
to his life.” In some editions of Southey’s “ Life of Nelson,” and 
notably in the latest and excellent edition by Mr. Mullins, of Marl- 
borough, Nelson is positively made to say, “ If La Touche had come 
out and fought me, it would have added at least ten years to my 
life.” Apart from the ruined jest, imagine Nelson, who always ex- 
pected and hoped to die in battle, talking as if his length of life could 
in any way depend on the doings of such a man as La Touche. In 
passing, it may be remarked that Nelson’s hatred and contempt of 
all Frenchmen were not quite such commendable features of his 
character as Southey seems to have thought them. But in Nelson’s 
time (and Southey’s) there was for most Englishmen an unwritten 
eleventh commandment—‘ Thou shalt hate a Frenchman as thou 
hatest Satan.” 


NEW species of imposture has risen up amongst us, which 
4 among nervous folk with tender hearts is likely to be success- 
ful. My front-door bell was rung the other day by two ladies, who 
asked to see the master of the house. Being a bachelor, I was 
naturally alarmed; but trusting to the safety of numbers, I presented 
myself before them. One was sitting in my best arm-chair, with a 
look of considerable anxiety and uneasiness, but the other was stand- 
ing up, and at once addressed me with great eloquence: “ The con- 
dition of my friend Mrs. Jones, yonder, I am sure will require no 
excuse for an intrusion on any gentleman, even though he were 
not so well and widely known for his benevolence and kindness of 
heart as yourself. She has been in the state in which you see her 
now—I need not say, a critical one—for the last six hours, and she is 
now utterly unable to move another step!” A groan from the lady in 
the chair here afforded corroborative testimony to this remark, and 
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alarmed me very much, though I was still in ignorance as to the 
precise nature of her ailment. “If she attempts to go another step,” 
’ continued the spokeswoman, “ I wash my hands of the consequences, 
which, if you refuse to assist her, will certainly lie at your door.” 

“But I am not a doctor, Madam ; you must have mistaken the 
house !” 

“A doctor, no!” echoed she contemptuously; “but you are, I 
hope, a human being. You have surely some pity for your fellow- 
creatures, and the sacred pangs of maternity can hardly appeal to you 
in vain!” 

Here another groan from the arm-chair smothered the conclusion 
of her sentence, and suffused me at the same time with a cold per- 
spiration. “Good Heavens! ” I cried, “what is it I am expected to do?” 

“ You are a subscriber to the Maternity Hospital, I believe. No? 
Well, then, you can, at all events, become one for a five-pound note !” 

“ Really, Madam, I don’t feel called upon—at least, to that extent,” 
pleaded I gently. 

“ Not called upon!” she shrieked, “do you hear him, Julia?” and 
Julia groaned again in signification that she did hear him, but that in 
two minutes, or three at most, her faculties would fail her for good 
and all. That I was “ called upon” was certainly too true ; and the 
question was, how to get rid of my callers. My eye wandered in 
melancholy perplexity to the bell ; I thought of ringing for my house- 
keeper, brandy, flannel, and whatever might be wanted. Fortunately, 
my persecutrix mistook my glance, and concluded that I was going to 
send for the police. 

“ If you won’t subscribe to the Maternity Hospital,” she hurriedly 
observed, “ you will at least defray—though I tremble to think what 
may happen to Julia in such a vehicle—the expense of a four-wheeled 
cab?” 

“T’ll send for one at once, Madam,” cried I delightedly. 

“No!” she interrupted firmly, “ Julia will make an effort ; if you 
will give me the fare —it is but three-and-sixpence—we will walk to 
the cabstand.” 

I gave her two half-crowns, which perhaps the perturbation of her 
mind prevented her from observing was more than the sum she had 
demanded ; at all events, she pocketed them without remark. This 
transaction completed, Julia groaned again—this time, it struck me, 
rather a groan of relief—and tottered to her feet. 

“TI think, Anastasia,” she murmured, “I could get as far as the 
cabstand.” The two ladies, one supporting the other, traversed my 
little hall, while I ran onto open the front door. Once Julia flopped 
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down on a chair and revived all my former apprehensions, but 
eventually they crossed the threshold. I sent the page after them to 
be quite sure that they reached the cabstand in safety ; but he 
returned with the astounding information that they only got as far 
as the next door but one ; where they rang the bell, and no doubt 
repeated their ingenious performance. 


T is, of course, unreasonable for those who live in large centres of 
population to expect the quietude and repose which can only 

be found in rural districts, and not always there. Still, there is no 
need why such checks as the law allows should not be enforced with 
regard to unnecessary noise. A persistent attempt is now being 
made to re-introduce those street-cries which a generation back were 
suppressed as intolerable ; and peripatetic vendors of various wares 
enter upon a rivalry as to which shall summon the consumers by the 
more strident or discordant sounds. Add to this that the use of bells 
is rapidly augmenting, and that, in addition to the “ muffin man,” we 
now have half-a-dozen different traders making clamorous the less- 
frequented streets and squares, and a reason for combination on the 
part of the opponents of unnecessary noise is afforded. No improve- 
ment is effected without frequent repetition of arguments. I re- 
assert, accordingly, that the sounds which, heard at a distance and at 
rare intervals in the country, are the most poetical and attractive, are, 
when constantly repeated close at hand, the most aggressive, weari- 
some, and depressing. I could draw a moving picture of the modern 
resident in a quiet (!) neighbourhood, with a Ritualistic church on one 
side and a popular tavern on the other, with possibly a vacant space 
near at hand which is used for the practice of the horn, on which 
some wiseacre of a magistrate has insisted as indispensable in bicycling. 
Though averse from societies generally—which, commencing with 
benevolent motives, develope in their progress strong tendencies to 
persecution—I think a society to keep in check that development and 
augmentation of street noises which threatens to make life in cities un- 
bearable to the man of nervous organisation is strongly to be desired. 


ESIDE the labour involved in cutting through the Isthmus of 
Panama, that of making a passage through the Isthmus of 
Corinth seems a very small matter. Like a modern Hercules, how- 
ever, M. de. Lesseps spends on less important exploits the breathing- 
while between his heroic labours. For Greece itself, the opening out 
of a sea route from Athens to Corinth and to the Adriatic, which 
M. de Lesseps now contemplates, is a matter of extreme importance. 
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It may also alter the direction of much English traffic. One of the 
first results anticipated is to be a great increase in the importance of 
Corinth. “It is not allotted to every man to go to Corinth” was the 
reflection of Horace, in the days when that city was the headquarters 
of luxury and taste. Could the Venusian, as poor Hannay loved to 
call him, come back to earth, he would find that everything was being 
done to facilitate that costly and seductive journey. 


EW “signs of the times” are more curious than the present 
movement for the reconciliation of the Church and the Stage. 
When bishops are found preaching ‘and actresses lecturing before 
congresses upon the degradation of the stage and the means to be 
taken to reform and purify it, the old complaint that the stage was 
divorced from the intellectual life of the day drops to the ground. 
The fact is that, putting aside all question of the drama, and looking 
solely at the histrionic aspect, the stage has made during the last 
decade an enormous stride in advance. It can no longer be said 
that we are shamefully behind other nations, that our comedy is 
buffoonery and our tragedy rant, or that a dramatic performance is 
a mere struggle for precedency on the part of those who sacrifice 
to petty vanity all notions of art. I have seen during the last year 
or two in London performances which, as regards ensemble, were 
perfect. Such being the case, it is no longer remarkable that men 
of education should commence to revisit the theatre. The attempted 
combination between the Church and the Stage is a mistake, how- 
ever, in whatever light it is regarded. The Stage, like literature or 
art, must learn to stand by itself. When clergymen are invited 
by the hanging committee of the Royal Academy to decide as to 
what pictures shall be accepted, it will be time enough to ask them to 
deliberate upon theatrical productions. The clergyman, meanwhile, 
who meddles with stage matters, in the way of seeking to influence 
the choice of a piece, or the conditions attendant on its production, 
will cause much perturbation in the mind of his flock, and will 
benefit no one. On the part of the stage, all interference, patronage, 
and dictation, are to be regretted. If that institution cannot from 
within purge itself of foulness, and raise itself to a level with the other 
arts, away with it. That it can, and that it will, the experience of 
late years abundantly proves. Meanwhile, so far as regards the 
clergyman’s protection, I expect no good, and shall be content if, 
as in the case of a well-known instance of priestly interference 
celebrated by Ingoldsby, “‘ Nobody proves one penny the worse.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 


























